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LOVE’S HAND, 





BY SWINBURNE 





We ure in love's land today, 
W here shall we go? 

Love, shall we start or stay? 
Or sail or row? 

There's many a wind and way, 
And never a May but May; 

We are in love's land to-day: 
W here shall we go? 


Our land wind is the breath 
Of sorrows kissed to death, 
And joys that were. 
Our ballast is a rose, 
Our way lies where God knows, 
And love knows where; 
We are in Jove’s band to day 


Was She Avenged? 
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people of Pangley, that Adrian Waver- 

ham was to marry Vida Lawson as soon 
as they were ot age toenter upon the world 
9s man and wife; and as a proof that popu- 
lar rumor was right for once in a way, 
their engagement was announced on the 
day that Adrian came of age. 

Neither the Waverhams nor the Lawsons 
were among the greatest in the land, but 
they were of gentle blood, and had a right 
to rank es ladies and gentlemen. A 
Waverbaw and a Lawson, of their respec- 
live branches, would bave been received 
anywhere, if they had sought to euter 
into this magic circle where a discriminat- 
ing society lives and moves aud has its be 
ing. 

But the fact was they were not ambitious 
people. Adrian's father was content to be 
rector of Pangley, with such power and 
influence a& was attached thereto; and 
Adrian, with a fair fortune left him by a 
distant relative, was equally content to re- 
main the rector’s son, 

Vida had no fortune of her own, except 
in a charming face and figure, and asweet, 
sympathetic nature that won all béarts she 
came in contact with. She lived with her 
mother, who was the widow of an Indian 
general, favored with the pension a grate 
ful country bestowed upon ber for her 
husband’s services, Out of this she saved 
something, but, at the best, it would afford 
but @ poor pittance for Vida, and, on that 
account, she was pleased wit! her engage 
inent to Adrian. 

But Mrs, Lawson did not admire bius so 
much as her neighbors did. She wasa far 
Sighted woman, and, having lived abroad, 
knew something of human vature, and 
she thought she saw at times something in 
Adrian that was undeveloped, and when 
developed would not prove #0 pleasant as 
bis ordinary ygevial manners and hand 
some face made him in the eyes of his 
friends, Nevertheless, she did not #0 
desire to step in and put her veto upon the 
engagement. 

The coming of age, at the rectory, was 
ackuowledged to be a great success, The 
county people were handsomely enter- 
tained, and the yeomen ard peasantry 
liberally ted. Drink was moderately 
abundant for the poor, and about a third 
of the men managed to get jovially drunk. 
There was only one fight, and that began 
and ended with one blow that laid Martin 
Harris, the blacksmith, on bis back in the 


| bad always been understood by the 


centre of a rectory bed of flowers. The 
man who laid him low was his wn br 
ther, also a blacksmith, and his partner 
the forge, so that it was quite a family af 
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| fair, and gave no trouble or concern to out 
siders, Lastly, the bappiness of Vida and 
Adrian was made perfect, or was supposed 
to be ao, 

Neither the laborious jovialty of the 
county families, nor the boisterous mirth 
of the yeomen, was to the taste of the 
lovers; 80, after luncheon, they stole away 
to a certain avenue of limes that led up to 
the church, where they were not likely to 
be intruded upon duripg the carnal festi- 
vities of the day. There they walked, 
Adrian holding V‘da’s small hand in bis, 
and with an arm around her waist. 

“T have been amused with the congratu- 
lations I bave received to-day,’ be said. 
‘Ove would think, by the manner of the 
swelis, that we had suddenly made up our 
minds and dealt them an astonishing blow. 
Old Lady Blewton had the impertinence 
toask if you had been long trom bome,”’ 

“Oh! that is her way,’’ replied Vida; 
“and nobody minds it. She professes 
never to remember anything or anybody.”’ 

‘“‘And yet she has a memory that never 
fails,’’ said Adrian; “especially when it 
refers to money owing at the card table, 
She must know that you have been here 
ever since you were a little girl, and that! 
fell in love with you then, and have been 
so ever since. Hasn’t it been a recognized 
thing from the first ?”’ 

‘I don’t know,’’ said Vida, demurely; 
“nobody ever talked to née about it.” 

“Don’t you be «a humbug,” returned 
Adrian; ‘you know we’ ve been sweethear(s 
ever since we knew each other,’’ 

“But the farmers made amends for the 
dulness or affected stupidity of others,’’ 
said Vida, with a bright samile. ‘*There 
was no imposture aboutthem, They were 
not surprised, ‘Asif wedidn’t know itall 
along, miss,’ said John Townley: and then 
they ali laughed, as if be bad uttered one 
of the most humorous jokes imaginable,’’ 

‘But you know I bate humbug,’ re- 
turned Adrian, testily, ‘and deceit.” 

‘‘And I,’’ said Vida, quietly, ‘am sorry 
for those who practice either.” 

“Why, in the name of goodness ? 

‘Because they are ail the greatost sufler- 
ers in the end.” 

“You really think so, do you?” said 
Adrian, looking into ber eyes with alover’s 
vearning. 

“Tam sure of it,’’ she replied, meeting 
his warm gers with the fearlessness of con- 
fiding love, 

“Andif I should be deceitful to you?” 
he asked, 

“Ah! then,’’ 
should both sufter, I foar.’ 

Aid then they walked on a little way in 


ashe replied, gently, ‘‘we 


silence. 

Perbaps they had bo need for words; #9, 
secure in their seclusion, they indulged in 
kuch expressions Of love as are to be found 
in the pressing of hands, earnest looks, 
and kisses sweeter than any aimbrosial 
nectar that was 6ver brewed for man. By 
the church gate there was a rustic seat, 
and on this they sat down. 

“By the way,’ said Adrian, “have you 
heard that we are to havea visitor at the 
rectory ?” 


“No,” replied Vida, looking up with 
some surprise; ‘who is it?” 
“A woman, of course!’ said Adrian, 


smiling; ‘tone Nicola Harden, a distant re 
lation—my mcther’s mother, which, being 
interpreted, means my grandmother, was 
a Harden, and ber brother was grand ather 


to Nicola. Now, can you make out the 
relationship between us?” 

“Jt ie really too much for me6,’’ said 
Vida. 

‘| felt it was too much for me from the 

rst and 80 gave ij but that she is 
related to us is a fact we annot dispute 
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“No, Vida; nor do | remember anything 


about ber, except that 1 once heard she 
was a great swell in her way. She is an 
orpban, and has been under the care of an 
aunt, who died about three months ago, 
She wrote to my father, acquainting him 
with her story, and gently hinting thata 
little retirement in the country would be 
congenial to her feelings. My father 
thereupon sent her an invitation, apologia 
ing for being unable vo give ber any ladies’ 
society at home,”’ 

“And she accepted ?"’ 

“Promptly, and, | may say, effusively. 
Her gratitude spread over four sides of the 
most liberally-scented paper it hax ever 
been my lot to meet. She settled ber own 
time for coming, and to morrow we expect 
her.’”’ 

“Why did she pot come to-day?’ Vida 
asked. 

‘Because she bas not yet, to use her own 
©x pression, ‘fully returned to the world’’’ 
replied Adrian; “but she enclosed her 
photo, 80 that we might know the sort of 
girl to ex pect.”’ 

“Then she is lying ?”’ said 
sudden coldness in her tone. 

“Twenty-one; the same age as myself, 
and «a year older than you,’ said Adrian; 
“and if her photo does not play her false, 
she is passably good-looking. I brought it 
with me for you to s6e,”’ 

“[ do not know that I care to see it,”’ 
said Vida, attempting to rise, 

“Now, don’t bea little goose!’ replied 
Adrian, gently forcing her back into her 
seat. “The idea of being jealous of # wo 
man beitber of us have seen!” 

“But 1am not jealous.” 

“Atany rate, you dislike her. 
to please ui6, look at it.” 

He took the photograph from bis pocket 
and gave itto ber. Vida having glanced 
at it, could not help scanning the features, 
undoubtedly striking, 6ven to # Wolulan's 
eye, The mouth was sinail, and the lips 
ratber full, loaning on the side of sensual 
ity; the chon well rounded, the 
pretty aquiline, the eyos large and 
dark. She bad, also, an abundance of bair, 
apparently black, Kimiply and 
gracefully «tout «a well-formed bead 

‘She is very bandsome,’’ said 
drawing « Ceep breath. 

After « long aud earnest inspection of the 


Vida, with a 


hut, juart 


none a 
and 


arranged 
Vida, 
picture 


“It struck 
of our 


that she was # creditable 
fainily, 


AUP pone J 


me 
mem ber ei 
lightly; 
proud of ber, remote as we are ip the point 


replied Adrian, 
“aud I ought to be 
ot consanguinity.’”’ 

‘Jt is not to 
sald Vida, 48 #he ayain rose; “but Ido not 
think I #lall like her.” 

‘OW ait 


“photos ar6 Ue&COLVEers, 


inp possible admire her,” 


returned Adrian; 
After 


be as plan asa pike stat, with the gentle 


and #66,"’ 


all, she may 


aulability that invariably accom pan ions the 
absence of beauly.”’ 

But Vida shook 

“Sheis very beautful,’ 
shal! not like her.’’ 

The back to 
over the ground 
averages about halfamile an 
Adrian was al! a lover should be at such a 
but Vida was She 


could not tell why, butshe was divsatishied 


her head 


! 


she said: but | 


wont the rectory, getting 
whi 


hour; ara 


at lovers’ paces, 


time, constrained, 


with Adrian, and she drended the coming 
this 
had been told that she was jealous by any 


of handsome #tranger Yot, if #he 


other than Adrian, she would have been 


indignant 
but 


Perhaps it was not jealousy after all, 


only the instinctive antipathy which often 


arises when people of Opposite natures are 
brought together. Vida’s antipathy was 
however, anticipatory 

When the country da g bad beg 
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ADVANCE 


on the rectory lawn, and various ideas of BE 
terpsichorean art were being exhibited to ! 
a hostof admiring spectators, woo either a 
could not or would not dance, oid Lady o} 
Blewton, whose every joint cracked as she \* 4 
moved, Lad asked Townley, the farmer, to Litem 
dance, and thought she honored and Pill 
pleased him by doing #0, He, whoonh + pile 
part, would rather have put down a five- ba 
pound note than dance atany time, was 
constrained on this occasion to make a guy 
of himself, because he did not like to re- ‘' : 
fuse. The dance was the Keel Row, which aid “4 44 
jn eminentiy calculated to make atiff- a : 
limbed people ridiculous; an exhausting baa 
affair, that tried the energies of both old y* me 
and young, with a maximum of mction Mak 
and arminimum of grace, 
The rector, white hatred, handsome, ref 
energetic and genial, was dancing also, In Ap | 
aquiet way, however, with a prim young 2.4 Y) 
lady of twelve, who thought herself on 
the verge of womanhood, and comported “ar 
herself accordingly. Mra. Lawson, also 
handsome and genial, had a heavy bucolic 
gentieman fora partner, and, considering , 
that she was fifty years of age, showed a ' 
wondrous activity in keeping out of the " ' 
way of his heavy, blundering feet. ’ 
“Will you dance now, Vida?’ Adrian ’ 
ak wal. Nig } 
“Not yet, | think,” she replied; ‘the Ra ALE 
day is warm and Tam tired; | will go and 
talk to some of the old dames, The Town- 
ley girls are not dancing—go and take 
pity upon them.’ 4 | eae 
Adrian carelessly enough, but ; 
that was his tanner, and Vida sat down 
with of the yeomen's wives, whose ' 
years saved her from the bard labor others 
undergoing. In a« little time the 
ended, Mra, lawson joined al 


a 


= 


went, 
one 


wers 
dance and 
then. 

“My dear Vida,”’ she said, ‘you are not ' yt 


Have you been dancing too 


looking well. 
much?” ' * : 
“T have not danced at all,’’ Vida replied; ak 
‘tis nothing but the heat of the day,.’’ 
“T thought you indifferent to the 
seasons and to the changes of the weath 


wore 


er?” 
hut! 
an 


“T need to be, find lam getting 
engaged 


out 


into years, | am woman, eg: 

upon the ‘ a 

world with «a hustand to take care of.’’ Z 
se] forgotten that,’ said Mra, Law- ‘ 


won, rather gravely 


and will soon be launched 


had 


ot 
joined her, thus 
leaving mother and daughter together. 
told you 
Vida, in a low tone, 
Mra, 


Visitor, 


The yeorran's wife had seen a friend 
hers paswing, and, rising, 


“bias the reetor anything? 


asked 

‘Yeu, dear,’’ Lawson replied, “he 2 
with 
he usually doo when *, 


break the mo sa 


In OX POcting A but not a 


much pleasure as 


anyone is coming back to 
notony of the rectory life,” 
“Did be say anything about her?” 


(oriy t 


at ber name was Nicola llarden, 


lile \’ 
% 


aud that «ho had lived almost all her 


in town. It was his manner more than 9 
anything olee that led me to infer that the 
prospect Of ber coming was nol # source a 
of overwhelming Joy.” 
“Adrian has her photograph,’ maid ” 
Vida, with s «lightiy rising eolor; “and, 
although she is handsome, | do not like ca 
her face,’ a 
‘Or Adrian having her plotograph,” ee, 
z 
anid Mere. Laweon, qual kl y. 4” 
My dear mother, don’t be absurd. Of 4 
course he has it; Miss Harden sent it to 14 
hing q 
“4, 
“Spe wrote to the vViear, who Wak m6 : 
nto the brary to show ine her portrait, 
and Was “aalor tI Ohnd it war not 
? t n I ha 
n 4 © t * a f 
+ a & 
. o aw st roe 
¥ 
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herneif bout we sebaill know more about 


that ar 


PIER II. 

I b « time Miss Harden 
\ arrived « xk Vangley by storm. 
yi Her yas undoubtedly, of a 
iehttihe eye at once, 
and @ner pation over all who 
were or too bardened to be 
harms of woman. 


atriokinagoor 


miumoepiit . 

She was » « th eyes that seemed to 
abitt the with every change of 
light ne *s oy were dark brown, 
others that tt vere tlack as ebony, and 
many were prepar to swear they were 
even blue ‘ o) Waverham told bis 
father they wer ec eyes of a siren. 

“TE tell » “ tis, @ir,” he said, “we 


compe Gown upon us, 
and | fee ry r all the young fellows 
Ler influence.”’ 

hen it ls felt, must be 
with «a 
which some little anx 


haveatown 


who come 
“Her it enen, © 

very great ‘ ed the rector, 

lowk att 

jety wae apa 
The rex sae a reat admirer of Vida, 


and, some ihe mother too, There 
wereeven whosperers who asserted that 
he bad even ps sod to Mrs. Lawaon, and 
been reject b liy, but firmly. The 
generals w tad often been heard to 
deciare that. “ould never inarry egain, 
pot if ma ‘ eu d give ber a crown, 

Whether: roclor proposed to her or 
not, in cortain ‘(he admired her, and 
bis handsome weolal face was often seen 
at tie 14a » Newt,’ the house oc- 
cupied by Mra weon 

li was « ommodious place, inp 
the heart of the age, and, like places 
of that desc! the rent was moder- 
ate nolmore tian #6 bave lo give in the 
suburtect ton for # dingy, ti-built, 
mem) delacie Jin, with every incon 
Venionee ln * todern speculative 
builder is capa of crowding into those 
most undewiral *sidencens, 


The day alter Mies Hiarden arrived Mra 
Laweorn and \ “4 


rectory, at fe i} ber eeatled in the draw- 


ingeroon with the composed air of one 
who tae teen tmostress of the place for 
years. tier dark eyes surveyed Vida with 
some curiosity, 400 ber inanpner Was par- 


ticularly atutatie 

“So kind of you to eall #0 soon,” she 
mall ‘and you not seem strange to 
as been telling me all about 


116, Adrian! 


you 

Adrian alreaty, thought Vida, with a 
rebellious fe« uw within her. This cool 
and collect paonver of the town-bred 


Kitl, wilh an as*uimption of superiority, 

sy imtasteful to her; but 
breeding to support ber, 
‘uly enough— 


was partion 
Vida tad x 


Ali ADS Were. 


“Adrian woud naturally try to enter- 
lain you will # deseription of people,” 
she said sod he would not say anything 
Ubkind 

“Not ol ye ead Nicola, with an arch 
ot ae hit ‘ be sarcastic when he 
pearson 

“Tt usay be a you have developed in 
hith @ latent talent in that direetion,” said 
Vicda; ,or seen it”’ 

llere Mis Lawson, seeing acloud rising, 
‘no bigwer than aian’s band," but, pos- 
Sibly # pre Gren of # storm, interposed, 
aod asked \ toole COUMDOD- place ques- 
ti a “ sas golog on in town; so 
the oar ‘ drifted in the ordinary 
tone rT r wofoe twenty minutes’ 
why ’ ‘ Mis. Lawson took their 
itm’ 

‘ was young, bul already 
@ Wout ‘ i She came out at 
me Vedi tee » that bour made the 
obse he caplivation of men. 
Lt rtimtiors si therthey were single 
or ta el or free--all were fish 
that et, and once caught she 
Lhotigi f them. 

Vida ary forgetfulness, and 
the , which she suggested 
that °* provably developed 
Adria wers, bad been ob- 
mere forgotten. When 
lefta Zit over that part of 
the ‘ 1 

I ted and jealous, she 
Lh tie with deep feelings 
hidade stout) her. ‘Is it 
wort them out? I think 
! irian, who is but 
at e down here would 
in hay and it tay 
nerve tony of i. Whoat 
ale Will think of in It 
we this country bred 

i l wonder what 
ahe xk away her ver? 

* A e 
Ww An ne a 


tied upon her at the | 


THE SATURDAY 


and she had biin to talk over. A® s00D as 
she arrived she saw, under bia well-bred 
courtesy, the current of something that 
migbt grow into dislike, and it was neces 
sary to divert it trom herself into another 
channel. 

Few old men can resist a young and 
beautiful woman when she chooses to 
make herse!f agreeable, and the rector, 
always an bonest admirer of the gentier 
nex, Was not the man to hold the ground 
he had taken up when assailed by Nicola 
Harden. She bad a hundred little arte to 
lure him from it, and in less time than it 
has taken to read it he bad yielded to the 
graceful conqueror, 

She bad no more interest in this rector 
or ip bis labors than the man in the moon, 
but she aflected to be #0, and even went so 
far as to express a hope that she might be 
aliowed to do alittie of the parish visit. 
ing, a duty as congenial to her as sweep- 
ing a crossing would have been to Beau 
Brummell, 

“You must treat me exactly as achild of 
your own,” ahe said; “it will be more than 
kindness to do #0, for 1 am indeed alone in 
the world.’”’ 

The rector was touched, and reproached 
himself bitterly for having thought harsh 
ly of this beautiful girl. Old Lady Blew- 
ton had been his authority, she beinga 
great authority on all love matters, and 
the stories of Nicola’s known flirtations 
were not calculated to give the rector a 
favorable opinion of his coming guest. 
But now that she had arrived, shespeedily 
ecattered Lady Hlewton's tittle tattle to 
the four winds, 

With Adrian she was as promptly suc- 
coustul; be was to be her brother, her pro 
tector while she stayed, and be was to give 
her all the time be could spare from his 
“very, very charming and unsophisticated 
filances.”” Adrian could not quarrel with 
this way of speaking of Vida, but he felt 
that it was a covert blow ain ed at her. 
That she waa innocent, pure, and simple, 
and (here was no denying it, but he was 
not going to think any ill of ber on that 
account— just yet, 

Ere many days Adrian found himself in 
a pecallarly painful position, Being an 
idle man, it was only to be expected of 
bim that he would give much of his time 
to Vida, but he found himself very much 
occupied by Nicola. She never openly 
detained him, or gave bim any definite 
commissions, or ret him any particular 
task, but he soon found himself by her 
side early in the morning, and detained 
thare by some invisible power for the 
greater part of the day. 

One evening he went to the Swallow's 
Nest later than usual, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, he had not shown himself as 
he usually did during the earlier part of 
the day. Nicola had exerted all ber skill 
to keep him at home, and succeeded per- 
fectly. The details of the little arts she 
exercised on this occasion it is not neces- 
gary to give. 

Mra. Lawson and Vida were on the lawn 
sewing, and he saw at once that the accus 
tomed warm greeting was not to be given 
bim. Vida kept her eyes down when he 
took her hand and kissed her; and Mra. 
Lawson, after a cool reception, took an 
early opportunity of slipping away. 

‘“W bat is the matter ?’’ he asked, as soon 
as he and Vida were alone. 

“Nothing,” #he repiled., 

“Then itis morethan much im little, be- 
ing much in nothing!’ he said, ‘‘I bave 
never known you to be 80 cold to me be- 
fore.”’ 

“l was wondering, when you came, if 
you were coming atall!’’ said Vida, after 
apatuse, “] am willing to make all allow- 
ances for the fascination of your friena 

“Vida,” he interposed, ‘what nonsense 
you are talking.’’ 

“Tt is not nonsense !"" she said, suddenly 
looking up, with eyes that flashed tires 
hitherto strange to her; “you may be blind 
butlam not. | told you | should not like 
Miss Harden, and I do not. 
makea friend of ber.” 

“She is anxious to makéafriend of you,” 
he said. : 

“Itis you who are talking nonsense now 
Adrian. She does not make a friend of 
me Weealled up at the rectory and she 
stayed nearly balf-an hour with us; she re- 
turned our call and remained five minutes 
[ may not have hat much experience in 
the world, but L know such signs a8 (hese, 
aod | teil you that it is the object of that 
wotoan ; 


| could never 


‘That woman ! Vida- 
“You; I speak of ber as she 
She is false; sehe isa sctemer: and her ob- 


deserves, 


ject is to part us!’’ 


Ne , 4 
Really, Vida said Adria o 

i etrative tone al Was y & 
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EVENING POST. 


lowed your anger to biind you. I had no 
idea you were possessed of such atew per.”’ 

“Do you really thick the show of a Lit 
tie proper spirit deserves to be called term- 

yy 

“Hat I heve never seen it in you before, 
Vida” 

‘\Kecause it bas never been roused. But 
J ain not ashamed of it. Would you have 
1.6 ait down, and patiently bear this insult 
that is offered me daily?’ 

“What insult?’ 

“The gift of my lover's time, when an- 
other bas no further need of him!’ said 
Vida, proudly. 

“On! Vida’’ 

“Is itnottrue? Does she not keep you 
dangling by her side,—a willing dangler, 
perbaps—during the greater part of the 
day? Does she not rob neo! you as much 
a4 she dares at present, hoping, by-and-by, 
to rob me of youentirely? Five days age 
J was but a giri—I am a woman now, 
Adrian, and you must treat me as one.’’ 

He was astonished, aud sat like one 
dumbfounded. Vida had always been 80 
gentle and pliable, that be had never 
dreauit of ber rebelling against bis unréa- 
sonable neylect. He believed he was hel p- 
less in the matter, and could not do less 
for Nicola than be had been doing. Her 
position was an unfortunate oné, bul Done 
of his seeking, and he thought it bard that 
he should be blamed for tbe inevitable 
Not being «# good dip tuatist, he tried to 
reason with her, 

“Of course I know that I bave neylected 
you,” hesaid, “but not willingly. Nicola 
is a guest, and can't bequite ignored; some- 
body must 6ntertaiu ber,’ 
“There is the rector,’ said Vida. 

“Ho is consciéaliions with his sermons, 
and gives four mornings in the week te 
them,’ “T should be as 
much tied If I bad a youug tcilow, or an 
old woman, stopping with us. There is a 
certain duty one has to perform which we 
oweto guests; you tax and pain mie need 


retuined Adrian. 


iesaly.”’ 

said Vida, whe 
had been fast relenung, uuder the power 
ot Adrian's reasoning; ‘but ipstead of be 
ing angry you ought to be flattered !"” 

OW hy T’’ 

*Becau-e if I did not miss you as 1 do, | 
should care very little about it.’’ 

This was the beginning of the end, and 
peace was tuade, When Mrs. Lawson re- 
turned, she found the lovers whispering 
together, Vide's head resting ou Adrian’s 
shoulder, Butthe mother was nol satished. 
Strange as it may seem, she would have 
been better pleased if she had found them 
quarreling and on the ove ol separation. 
But then, it wust be remeuibered, she bad 
never liked Adrian. 

Ile stayed late, so late, indeed, that when 
he set out for the rectory he expected to 
find the place in darkness and ail retired 
to rest. 

“T shall come early to-wicrrow,”’ were 
his last whispered words to Vida, and he 
sonied the promise with « fervent Kiss. 


“Perhaps I am foolish,’ 


How many promises have been given 
and sealed In @ 1ik@ waiiner, to be after- 
wards broken? Alas! for the record of 
lovers, it is full Of stories of vows wade 
and forgotten 

After be was goue, Vida and her tother 
sat ic the drawing-room for «a fow iuinutes 
in silence, 
and neither 
Lawson, being older and ¢ 


wach bad something to say, 
knew how Mrs. 
oler, was Lhe 


to begin 


first to speak. 


‘Adriann Wers sUCCesBI in 


inaking his 


excuses,’ she sald; ‘and 


l trust you are 
satisfied !'’ 
“T was eo when he was wiih me,’ re- 


plied Vide, resting her hands upon the 


back of the chair; ‘but now that he is gone 
lami not. I]t seems to ime that be ought to 
have said more.”’ 

“You feel that be is biding something 
from you, 

“What cau behave t 
asked Vida. 

“Nothing that I know of. But your 
meoner suggested tuat you believed he 
Was keeping -Omething back.’’ 


” 


“That cannot be said Vista, more with 


"said Mrs. Lawson, 


ide trou me?” 


the air of being resulved Upon aconviction 
than being convinced. ‘*No; Adrian bas 
always been Open Wilh meé, aud will beso 
to the end.” 

“Tf trust 60,’’ said Mrs. Lawson, and bav- 


ing beard what ber daughter had to say, 
she held in réscrve what was in her Leart 
fur the present; but she knew the time 
w e whe . d speak freely. 
Vi & ¢ Kissed ner i the! c uerly, 
ODDLY Whist Ng the sua (3 i-night 
As she slowly le . a dreamy 
a the ¢ - ] witl 





in him, and love that is lasting is not in 
bis nature. Nicola Harden bas snared 
bim, but will she bold him? Could any 
women find a place in his heart, as she 
ought to do—for ever?” 

Mrs. Lawson, by watching and much 
thinking, bad arrived at last at a know!l- 
edge of the weakness of Adrian’s disposi- 
tion. There was no real stability in the 
man. He was one of those beings who get 


along pretty well, so long as they are out 


of the reach of temptation. They do not 
seek the wrong, but when the hour comes, 
and the insidious note of the snarer is 
heard, they listen as readily and fatally as 
the snake does to the pipe of the charmer. 

Hitherto Adrian bad not been tempted 
to abandon his allegiance to Vida; but 
now the beauteous and crafty Nicola was 
at work, and there were rocks ahead, 
lying just beneath apparently placid 
walters, 


CHAPTER IIL 

LL the rectory bad not retired to reat, 
A Adrian going round by the garden, 

where, by means of a private door he 
got access to hia room, saw that a light 
was burning in the drawing-room; and 
now, one of the biinds was Op, revealing 
Nicola reclining upon a couch, in an atti- 
tude that would nave answered for the 
forlorn maiden in a drawing-room tab- 
leau, 

An unprejudiced eye would have seen 
that the attitude was strained and adopted 
for effect; but Adrian’s mind was preju- 
diced, and he saw in her one who was 
yrieving over the absence of somebody. 
Who, in this case, could that somebody be 
but himself? 

In a moment Vida, and the pleasant 
evening he bad been spending with her, 
were forgotten; and acting as all weak 
men co, from impulse, he tried the win- 
dow, and finding it unfastened, opened it 
and stepped into the room. Nicolasprang. 
up, with « liliputian scream, meant only 
to reach his ears, 

“Don't be alarmed,” he said; “I was 
going by, and seeing you were alone and 
looking rather low-spirited, I thought I 
would come in.”’ 

‘How foolish of me to sit up so late,’’ 
she said referring to her watch; “the des: 


rector has been gone am bour, and wou PY 


only go on my promising to retire In a fe . 

minutes. I drew up the blind and sat 
looking at the moon foratime. But I felt 
ad and lonely, and returned bere to sit 
and think.’’ 

It was along explanation to give, and 
given in a besitating manner, as if she 
wished him to understand that something 
was hidden behind her sadness. He ac- 
cepted itas favorable to himself and was 
deeply flattered. 

Here again he showed his weakness. 
The old fable of the fox and the crow 
finds exemplification every day, and never 
more clearly than when a clever woman 
is moulding a pliant man to her will. 
Nicola resumed ber seat on the ottoman, 
without returning to the gracetul attitude 
indicative of loneliness and sorrow, and 
he took s chair near her. It was not his 
place to suggest any impropriety in this 
midnight tete-a-tete, and she did not ap- 
pear to realize it. They had been playing 
the farce of brother and sister for several 
days, and why should it not be continued 
now? 

“You must have had a very pleasant 
evening,” she said, with a suppressed 
sigh; “or you would not have staysd 80 
late.’’ 

‘it did not begin pleasantly,’’ he re- 
plied, glooimily, recalling Vida’s coldness, 
and wouderiug bow be had endured it so 
humbly; “but I suppose one must expect 
that sort of thing during an engagemert.”’ 

“What sort of thing?’ 

‘On fit doesn’t matter.’’ 

“Tut it really does,’ said Nicola, pleas- 
antly; ‘because, whatever itis, it bas dis- 
turbed you, I have had your confidence 
hitherto, and I must not have any back- 
ing out now.” 

“It is really nothing,” he said. “Vida 
inet ne as if we had been strangers, and 
my presence not particularly desired. She 
seemed to have a grievance of some eort.”’ 

“The trick of an unsophisticated girl. 
It is done to stimulate a laggard lover.’ 

“But lam not a laggard lover; at least. 
I don’t neglect her, if I can help it; and it 
was no trick. Soe bad a grievance.”’ 

‘Indeed !’' said Nicola, raising ber eye 
brows, 

“Yes; and—but—I can’t tell you.”’ 


“I know it refers to me,” said Nicola, 
aying ber slender white hand upon bis 
aru t so, why keep it a secret? Who 
4 at | sb expect everyone t 


‘ , 


in “peak we ne? \ la OCs 








pot like me—sbe never did from the first 
—and 1 kept sloof from her. Perbaps 
you blame me Jor that?” 

“{ blame you for nothing,” he replied, 
as he looked at the long lashes that hid 
the downcast eyes; “I don’t think I could 
if I had any reason to do so. Vida was 
very bard on you, I must say, and | was 
angry with you.” 

“You defended me?” 

“Not so wel! as I ought to have done.”’ 

“1 am giad of that,”’ said Nicola, with 

another suppressed sigh; ‘for it would 
pain me very much if I came between 
you and your bappinéss.” 
” He was looking at ber closely, and the 
light of the lamp, though not very good, 
was sufficient to show bim that a teur was 
trembling in ber eye. By what power she 
produced that crocodile drop I cannot tell, 
but it was there, and it moved him 
strangely. 

“Nicola,” be said, with a huskiness in 
his voice, as he drew his chair nearer and 
took her hand, *“‘you are burt; 1 was a fool 
to tell you as much as I have done. Will 
you forgive me?” 

“1 do not blame you,’’ she answered, 
raising her eyes for a moment, and giving 
him a look that senta thrill through him; 
“why should I? What I suffer I deserve, 
like others, and—and—”’ 

“What is the matter, Nicola?’’ His face 
was bent down, so that it was very near 
hers. ‘You are distreased.”’ 

“Ob! do not speak to me,”’ she cried, 
snatching sway her band and putting it 
before her face; “leave meto myself, I beg 
of you. I—I am sorry I ever came here.” 

What interpretation could a man put 
upon such words as these, spoken at such 
a time and in so touching a tone? He 
must have been entirely without vanity if 
he bad not interpreted them as flattering to 
himself. Adrian was vain, much vainer 
than he had ever shown himself to be, 
vainer than he thought himself; and as the 
beautiful Nicola sobbed out her regret, 
there came over bim a feeling like to tbe 
sudden spreading of a flame. 

They were alone, and he had youth’s 
strong passion in him. Could he look 
upon beauty that regretted having met 
him, without bis pulses throbbing? He 
trembled as he drew yet nearer to her, and 
sought again to clasp her hand. 

“Nicola, dearest, why should you have 
a sorrow here? Can I not removeit? | 
bave confided in you, give me your con- 
fidence in return, ’” 

“No, no,” she said; “how can I teil you 
—oh! leave me! To-morrow I shall leave 
here, and you will soon forget me.”’ 

‘Nicola,’ he said, passionately, 
shall not go.” 

“But 1 must; I stand between you and 
Vida. Against my will, I know—butI 
have done so, No, no; you must not say 
anything to me to-night. Let me go.’’ 

“Nicola, dearest,’’ he said, with every 
word trembling on his tongue ere he 
uttered it; “you have come between noth- 
ing more than myself and a mistake; | 
thought I loved Vids until you came.”’ 

“Adrian !”’ 

“You must hear me out. [ cannot let 
with what is im my heart. I 
thought I loved ber until you came, and 
then a doubt, that became afterwards a 
certainty, spracg up in my heart: I fought 
againostit, butit bas conquered, Nicola— 
my darling, my beautiful Nicola—I love 
you.” 

“Adrian,” she said, drawing back and 
ing her dark eyes again to his, “do you 
Know what you say? What wil! those 
around you think if you are talse to her?’ 

‘etter be false to her now than false by- 
and-by,”’ he replied, desponding|y. 

“This is some whim of yours, a jest, and 
I do not thank you forit I do not love 
‘ida Weare not friends nor ever could 
be, and I am not bypocrite enough to pro- 
foes any regret for her; but have you 
thought of me?” 

“Ot you ?” be said, wonderingly. 

“Yes, of me, Adrian,” she said, mourn- 
fully, “What may be a jest to you may 
énd in great agony forme. Wearealmost 
Sirangers, and yet you tell me that you 
‘O¥6 106 while you aré engaged to one who 
wil make you a good, simple wife, and 
bave known for many vears. Itis 4 jest.’ 

“By Heaven!’ he cried, with his face 
‘ighted up with the passion of the moment, 
and every vein in his forehead visibly 
‘orobbing, “it is no jest. 
we met 1 have loved you. 
ida grows pale, like laup by the light of 
day. I did not 
bat, loving 


“you 


you go 


From the hour 

seside you 

mean to be false to her 

you, 1s t not bette 

*i0uld break with her at once oi, . 
t say that you despise my ! 


annot say that, Adrian 


pored as his «a ' at @ ar } i y 


THE SATURDAY 


“give me hope that when you know me 
better you may give me some return.”’ 

“Adrian, I shall never love you better 
than I do now.” 

It was true enough what shesaid. Her 
heart had no more love in it than she bad 
shown. It wasa poor, pulseless thing, so 
filled with self that it had no room for the 
image of another; but he, poor tool was 
transported with delight, aud pressing his 
lips to hers, called ber hisown,—hbis own.” 

“I think I have now given that mincing 
puss a return for her disdain for me,” 
thought Nicola, even while she, with con- 
summate art, soltiy returned the caresses 
of Adrian, and he, intoxicated with joy, 
bad no thought for anything beyond the 
ecstacy of the hour. 

“I will speak to my father to-morrow,” 
he said, as they were parting; “it cannot 


_ be known too soon,” 


“And 
she said. 

“lam my own master, and can do as | 
please; all the world should not lead or 
turn mé from you.,”’ 

Another caress, another whispered word, 
and they separated, Adrian with a brain 
on fire, and Nicola, the heroine of many 
conquests, as calm as if she aad parted for 
a few bours from a brother. 

She had carefully weighed the result of 
4a marriage with Adrian, and found that it 
would do. Her flirtations in town had 
become so notorious, that the hope of a 
husband from there was gone. She had 
very little money, having been spending 

oth; capital and interest as fast as she 
could, and Adrian was the possessor of a 
fortune. 

‘“Yes,’’ she said, as she stood before the 
glass in an attitude of triuinph, “it will do, 
Ot course there will bea hubbub, and the 
rector may fight. Miss Pussy will, of 
course, do nothing but cry, bit] have my 
bird well within the net. I winthe game, 
and a fig for the thoughts and words of 
others !"” 


should he refuse bis consent ?’’ 





CHAPTER IV. 

WAKENING in the morning aftera 
\ night of fitful sleep, Adrian found 
himself in «a position most unenvi- 
able. The clear morning Jight laid bare 
everything be had to face, for a lover who 
has the prospect of marrying a very bean- 
tiful woman, who, be believes, loves him, 

he was most wretched. 

He did not lack courage of a sort that 
would be of some help to him. For the 
opmion of the common run of peopie in 
the village cared little; but there was the 
rector to fear, and Vida to be disposed of, 
and the prospect of meeting with either 
made bim quail. 

In the case of the rector it was fear that 
troubled him; but, with regard to Vida, 
the preponderating emotion was shame, 
He tried to show that he bad acted tor the 
best, and, severe as the blow must be, he 
was sure it was all for the best. Better 
now than by-and-by for hirn to learn that 
that he did not really love her. 

But the morning brought with it a ques- 
tion. Did he really love Nicola, and was 
she in aby way superior to Vida? Her 
fascination had great power, but with Vida 
there was a gentie charin that grew and 
grew upon people, until she held thetr 
hearts as the ivy holds the trunk of a tree. 
Unfortunately for Adrian he had little 
heart to hold, and Vida had never thought 
of winding herself about bis vanity as 
Nicola had skilfully done. 

“JT can’t go back now,” 
brushed his bair savagely; “confound the 
women; what «a mess they get fellows 
into! I’vea good mind to bolt away from 
the whole business.’”’ 


he said, as he 


But be knew that he could not do that, 
having completed his totlet, he went down 
to breakfast. The rector was there, but 
Nicola was having a cup of tea im her 
room, being troubled with one of those 
convenient headaches people are afilicted 
with on needful This was # 
good move on her part. It prevented the 
awkwardness of an carly morning meet- 
ing, always @ failure after a rhapsodical 
gave Adrian an oOppor- 


Occasions, 


evening, and it 
tunity of speaking to his father. 

Hw had reason to perceive that the op- 
por.unity was piven him, and he availed 
himself of itin a blundering sort of way, 
while the rector listened with atmazement 


and indignation depicted on his face 


“Do | understand you correctly,”’ he 
said, when Adrian bad finished; “you 
wish to break off your engagement with 
Vida and nie Nicola? 

I as 4 eplie 1. toving 
4 4 ' 
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EVENING POST. 


“I have already obtained her consent.”’ 

The good rector leaned back in his chair 
and looked straight at hisson. Therevela 
tion was amazing, incredible almost to 
him, but he could not doubt the evidence 
of his senses. 

“Adrian,” he said, speaking with re- 
presed agitation, “have you thought well 
of this step?” 

“TI have acted, sir,’ Adrian replied. 

“And what do you think the world will 
way ?’’ 

“lam indifferent to the world’s opinion, 
sir.”’ 

“But what does your conscience say 7’ 

“That I have acted for the best,” said 
Adrian, half defiantly. 

There was « pause. Adrian made an 
effort to go on with his breakfast, and the 
rector sat regarding him with the intent 
look of one who is endeavoring to under. 
stand something problematical and pain- 
ful. 

“You are determined, | perceive, on giv- 
ing up Vida,”’ he said, at length. 

“] promised to do so last night,” Adrian 
answered, “and I will not go from my 
word.”’ 

“As a minister of religion,” said the 
rector, rising, “I must not, dare not ex 
press what | feel; but I may say this much 
without acting unbecomingly to my cloth, 
—I am ashamed of you. You bave been 
guilty of a most dastardly, cowardly thing, 
and I—I—am ashamed of you.” 

“T must endeavor to survive your being 
ashamed of m6, sir,” replied Adrian, pale 
to the lips; “but I cannot marry both the 
women, | cannot retreat from either with 
out dishonor, I know, but I think IT have 
chosen for the best.’’ 

“Your are waking for yourself a bed of 
thorns,”’ the rector said. “Ob! my son, 
why did you do this bitter thing 7” 

‘“Tobeyed the promptings of ny heart, 
sir,’ Adrian replied, 

“Heart!” cried the rector, pacing to and 
fro, “there is no heart, jo such a crime as 
this. You can have none— Miss Harden 
can have none. | blush for her woman- 
hood; I cannot see her again. She oust 
not remain here; but I forget that | ama 
clerk in boly orders—and a gentieman.” 

“| daresay that Nicola will shorten her 
Stay to suit your convenience,’’ said 
Adrian, with # feeble altempt to sneer; 
“we should both be sorry if you forgot 
yourself either as a clergyinan or a gontle- 
man,”’ 

“IT can scarcely believe that I am speak- 
ing tothe Adrian I knew and loved but 
yesterday,” said the rector, with anguish 
in his eyes; ‘you aré #0 changed. This 
woman is a witch, and has changed you 
from an bonorable man to a dastard !"" 

“Hard words, sir,’’ said Adrian, looking 
at hin with a frown. 

“What better title can you lay claim 
to?” demanded the rector, now fast sink- 
ing the clergyman in the indignant father 
“Think of the years you have known 
Vida; of the bopes you built up and con. 
firmed but the other day—” 

“Vil think of nothing, 4sir,’’ said Adrian, 
rising and moving towards the door, ‘ex 
cept that Nicola Harden bas promised to 
be my wile, and shal! be made so when 
I put aside all thought or 
care for others in the matter, She will 
leave here to-day withouta doubt; and if 
itis your desire that I should leave too, | 


it pleases her. 


shal! be pleased to accede to your wi hea. 
If you have anything to say to me, I shall 
bein my own room until ten o'clock,” 
“Heaven keep you 
the rector sald; and Adrian left hii 


and me!” 


was all 
with 
bis new-found love. 
{10 BE CONTINURD, | 
—_— 

AFFECTION. —~We sometinies meet with 
men who seeui to think that any induly 
ence of affectionate feeling is Weak nessa. 
They will return frou #@ journey, and greet 
their families with @ distant dignity, and 
move among their children with the coid 
and lceberg, 
rounded with ite broken iragmenta. 
is bardly #4 more unnatural sight ov earth 
than one of those lausilies without # heart 
A father had better extinguish bis boy's 
eyes than take away his heart. Who that 
bas experienced the joys of triendslip, 
and values sympathy and affection, weald 
not rather lose all that is beautiful in Na 
ture’s scenery than be robbed of the hidden 
treasure of his heart? Who would «aot 
rather follow his child to the grave than 
entomb his parental! miection ? Cherian, 
then, your beart’s best aflections. Induige 
in the warm and gushing @moticnos Of pa- 


lofty splendor of an sur- 


lhere 


ternal iove. Think it not a weariness 
Teach vour children to love, to love the 
rose the robin; to love their parents, tl 
(700 Lat bethne studied object of ¢ 
} 1168 t re b ’ Wa 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


THe ONKIOAS.—Oneida was the name of 
an Indian tribe. The word weans “The 
People of the Beacon Stone,” there being 
a tradition that in all their wanderings 
they were followed by a certain great stone 
that took up ita station on the highest bill 
in the neighborhood. 

GiLoves.—A glove with the Germans isa 
‘“‘band-sboe,"’ showing evidently that they 
wore shoes before gioves, Poultry is 
“feathered cattle,’ whilst the names for 
the well-known substances oxygen anid 
hydrogen are in their language ‘sour 
stul?’’ and ‘water stuff,”’ 

NiIAGaRA.— One hundred million tons of 
water pour over Niagara Falla every bour. 
This is sald to represent sixteen million 
horse power. Some idea of this enormous 
ainount of water may be had by under- 
standing that the coal produced in the 
world would not make enough of steam to 
pump @ stream of equal size, 

THe Matp ann THK Moon.—In Kou- 
mania, as elsewhere, the moon is the maid- 
en's chief confidante in affairs of the 
heart. A properly constitated Kourmanian 
damsel will on no account omit to hall the 
new moon with the following invocation : 
“New (jueen! In health thou bas found 
me, in bealth leaveme. Thou bast found 
me unwed; leave me with a handsome 
husband at ny side.”’ 


Rain Treet.—In one of the Canary Is- 
lands there is a tree of the laurel family 
that rains down occasionally in the early 
morning quite a copious shower of tears or 
water drops from ite tufted foliage. This 
water often collects at the foot of the tree 
and forms « kind of pond, trom which the 
inhabitants of the neighborhood can sup- 
ply thernselves with a drinkable beverage 
that is absolutely fresh and pure, 

Songs or Biko —With any glass tube 
whatever, it is possible to reproduce the 
song Of a bird. It suffices to rub the tube 
lengthwise with a plece of wetcork. In 
order to tmitate the song of # bird, the 
cork must be move with varying rapidity, 
now slowly, now rapidly, and abrupt stop- 
page must intervene, This experiment 
can be made more simply by rubbing an 
ordinary bottle with « piece of cork, 

Sr. JOHN AND THE TAMKE PAKIRIDGOR, - 
There is # legend that St. Joho kept a 
tame partridge asa pet. Whether or not 
this was the caso, the bird appears in 
many of the pictures of the apostle and 
sacrod subjects yonorally, by painters of 
the Venetian school, The story goes that 
whileSt. John was feeding and playing 
with the partridge one day, # passing 
huntaman 6x pressed surprise at finding so 
old and venerable # man thus occupied. 
The spostic inquired if the huntaman al- 
ways kept bis bow bent. “By no means,” 
was the reply; “it would become useless 
if } did so." Well,” answered the saint, 
‘if you unbend your bow to prevent it 
from being useless, | unbend my mind in 
this way for the samme reason.’’ 

Witat WHEN THK Kus 
nhokk. One day, while « Peruvian goat- 
herd was tenting bis tock, he bad to go 
aller « fow atray mombersofit. In climb 
ing Up a stoop bank be seized a bush to 
give him «a better hold, but the bush gave 
way apd brought to lights vein of pure 
Keeplog the fact of this discovery 
lo himself, the inan grew wealthy and be- 
caine bDicknamed “the Kich;’ but he took 
a friend into bis confidence, by whom bis 


HAV KNED 


wiiver 


secret was betrayed to the Spaniards 
They opened «a ming on the spot, and 
regirtored it on the List of April, 4h 


This was the beginning of 
mines of Votom, 


the famous 
which sare said to have 
yieided froin fret to last as much as three 
bundred and filly millions sterling of sil- 
ver, 

ConKka CATCH KKs —~Allhough the cobra 
isn one of the tiost polsonous of snak ons, 
Inany of the natives of India regard the 
catchiog of tbe serpent as a kind of sport, 
Armed with « bamboo cane about six feet 
long, #plit lo the first knot, or joint, and 
with « wedge inserted to keep the mplit 
ike « fork, they set out for 
When they: 
Have succeeded in tracking 4 snake in ites 


sides apart, 


some CObrm Infested — mpot, 


hole, they place some rice and milk near 


the opening, By and by the anake comes 


outalter the bait, but before it knows any 


thing of ite danyver, the inan brings down 


the cane and fastens the aniqai'’s head to 


the ground | etweer the forks A blow on 
the ad ¥ ~ atu 4 once It ta 
t ‘ lake ne the «ek 
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Nprann,” Bre, 
CHAPTER XAXXIIL. 
t1LAS PLETCHER was in evening 
\ ree Hiia fnee was almost as white as 
‘ his whirt front, bis eyes gleamed as if 
they reflected the yellow and greenish 
light from bis diamond studa; hiss mouth, 
never very handsome at the best of tines, 
was idiistorted by the fealous rage which 
tortured tit 
Hehad comein so quietly that nether 

Madge nor Lord Norman bad beard hin, 
and Madye's faintery at the sound of his 


ot 
something like well 


Volo WAS GX Premmive Surprise AS well 


asfenrand weil, re- 
proach, 

joy and happinoss she 
had forgotten Mr. Silas 
Pieteher! Now she atood, grasping Lord 


Nor nears 


borin ber great 


ony etely 


in ber alarm and constertna- 


tion, and gezving at Silas as if he werea 
ghost and aremarkably unpleasant one, 
At Silas’ threatening word Noruian 
started, wand his bright eyes flashed over 
Mr. Silas’ Gu prepossessing face and form, 
“Whois this man?” heasked of Madge, 


And at the question, not that unconscious 
aloof superiority whieh the “gentleman” 
ures when heis speaking to, or of, bis) in- 
feriors, Silas ugly face grew of brickdust 


hue, and he ground his teeth. 


‘Ttis Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Silas) Fletcher,’ 
Madge just found strength to reply. ‘ile 

he is a triend oh, Mr. Silas, if you 
knew’ she beyan clasping her hands, 

“! know quite enough, thanks,’ he 
broke in with « aneer, “I've been stand- 
ing here longer than you think, IT was 
outaide, too Yes, I’m ‘a friend,’ and 
you'd have only spoken the truth if you'd 
wided ‘a good friend.’ | should like to 
know what you'd have done without 
thie 

Madge hung ber head and sighed, not 


only with remorse, but with pity; for, like 


a wood and tenderhearted woman, she re- 
menberod, ia the midst of her own joy 
and baporvess that this man loved her, 
andomust needs be miserable, A man 
mnuaetl be very bad to make «a woman for- 
getthathe has lowed her, His love for 
her w ver a multitude of sing from 
her eve 

So she siehed and hung her head, but 
Norman Leehovere blazed out 

Wohin “os He say ? What does he 
Theat silas Fleteher? Silas Fletcher? 
Wiv. tt - the man the boy-—I thrashed 
try the yea ataday! Isat mot?’ 

Phisatied fiel tothe fire that raged tn 
Shin breast, and be turned his 
eirnall ¢ : soynantly on the handsome 
fnew 4 iInoment, 

yes, bve been a troe friend,” be said, 
mt wile sie Madge, and with the same 
Pitter steer sid this is how you repay 
mre’ ob raely ‘ve guessed 1 You wo 
hen are al elke: and you pretended 
Falits are worse than the others, i sup- 
Pose you have lorgotten—forgotten !—the 
Prrornine ya gave me, T suppose you'll 
say HOW tha Jido’t inake any promise 

ttiat y t ongaged to me—” 

No tlered Madge, almost in 
muditiy hot not promise! IT could 
me tiry (ih, forgive me, Norman!’ 
mii she e tace for a moment on his 
Dawa t * bas been very kind to 
un loera ‘ very, very kind! He 
ia right. | know what we should 
have dose sd not helped us! There 
wae nh the worid. I-—l thought 
that ‘ had forgotten me, aud 
throw aside h, how blind, blind | 
wae Ane and belped usa! And 
nw ‘ ue fiw t 
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though his face was very dark, and his 
eyes rested ominously on Silas Fletcher's 
-l—] told him that I would try to bring 
myself—’’ 

“And #0 you would,” interrupted Silas 
with an evil laugh; would, trust 
me! if-if this gentleman hadn’t turned 
up.’ 

She raised her head and looked at bim— 
a look which, though it seemed mild 
enough, made him wince. 

“No, she said in a whisper; “Il know 
now that I could not have done it, if my 
lifo—if his—had depended on it!” 

Silas Fletcher emitted a kind of snarl, 

‘ Yeu, you can say so, pow; DOW that 
you've got a second atring to your bow— 
now that you've booked a lord and a 
richer iman than myself—as you think—-" 

Norman put Madge gently from him, 

“That will do, Mr. Fleteber,’’ he said 
grimly, and with a catch in his breath. ‘1 
have no desire to throw you outof the 
window, but another word or two of that 
sortand | shall be compelled to do so, I 
quite understand. You have taken ad- 
vantage of some small services you have 


“nO you 


rendered Miss Gordon—or rather her 
grandfathber—to extort «a half promise 
trom her. It is the kind of thing such 


men as you Invariably do, I suppose you 


have induced Miss Gordon to accept a 
loan——"’ 
“I ] thought—he said —-it was money 


advanced on grandfather's book,’’ faltered 
Madge. 

“What book 7?” said Norman, “No mat- 
ter, Lean see it all. Very well, Mr. Silas 
Fletener, Whatever money you have ad- 


vanced under false pretences shall be re- 


turned to you with full interest. And 
now | think that is all that need be said. 
‘food evening,” and he pointed to the 


door sternly. 

Silas Fletcher's lips writhed, 

“Oh, no, itisn’t,”’ he said with a sneer, 
“There's a lot more yet to be said. You 
and me and Madge——” 

“Re good enough to speak of her as Miss 
Gordon,” said Norman, his nostrils dilat- 
ing as significantly as his hands closed. 

“have got to come to an understand- 
ing,’ wenton Mr. Silas. “If you think 
you're going to dispose of mein this free 
apd easy style you maké a great mistake, 
I'm not a country yokel; i'tn used to deal- 
ing with sharper men than you every day 
in the week,”’ 

“T bave no doubt,” said Norman. ‘Be 
sO good as to confine your dealings with 
them and leave us alone. In a word, Mr. 
Fletcher, if you do not leave this room of 
your own accord I shall pitch you out of 
the window into your native gutter.”’ 

He took a step forward, and Mr. Silas 
shrank slightly; but Madge clung to Nor- 
man, 

“No, a0, Norman ! 
patient!’ 

“You're right, Mad Miss (iordon,”’ 
snaried Nilas, ‘He'd best be ‘patient,’ as 
you call it, or it will be the worse for bit. 
[take my oath if he lays a tinger on me 
I'll the police and give him up.” 

A faintery of fear escaped Madge’s lips, 


Be patient! Oh, be 


aud she clung still more tightly to Nor- 
ian, 

“Hush, dearest,”’ he said in alow voice, 
“The fellow can do me no harm! Be 
calm !’ 

“Ob, can’t 1?" sneered Mr, Nilas, “I 
fancy | can. You seem to forget that 
you've escaped from custody, tha. you've 


been arrested for robbery and attempted 
murder, Mr. Harold Thane,”’ 

Norman looked at hin steadily. 

“You bad sector, Mr. Silas,’’ 
said quietly. “The of your 
gives the lie to your words. I know 
you me, that know | 
Norman Lechmere, the man who, when a 
boy, thrashed you at the Chase, and who 
will thrash you to a better purpose if you 
are not outof his sight very quickly.” 

“lL know who you are weil enough,” re- 
turned Silas coolly, ‘l Knew you the mo- 
ment I saw you,.”’ 

Madge drew a sharp breath. 

“Norman! He will bea witness for you! 


are a he 


tone voice 
that 
aun 


recognize you 


He says he knew you the moment he 
came into the room here to-night ! Ob, be 
patient with him! Think how much de- 


pends upon his good-will! Mr. Fletcher, 
I—l ask you to forgive me! Indeed—in. 
deed | would bave liked you if I could 
have done 80, but’'’—she hid ber face again 

“l have loved him ever since that day 


in the small garden. Oh, forgive me and 
have pity on me! I—I love him so 
dearly." 


It was an unwise form of appeal to such 


& nan as Silas Fletcher iis sallow face 
Krew alinost green. 
I have as much pity as y ke if we 
4a r rere Arra 
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we a bit and Lave pity on mer Haven't! 
-~{ loved you—don’t I love you sull? 
Why should I be left out in the cold? 
Why should I be thrown overboard the 
moment this man turns up? No! His 
fate rests in your Madge. You 
shall decide what becomes of him.” 

Norman opened his lips to speak, but 
Madge taid her sinall trembiing hand on 
them. 

“No! no, Norman! Listen to what he 
has to Bay. Mr, Silas, It rests 
with me?’ A 

“Yous, it does,’’ he assented sullenly, bis 
small eyes drooping, his mean figure 
seeming to become still meaner, ‘You 
atick to your promise to me, and give him 
his dismissal, and I’!l let him go.” 

Norman started, but Madge atill kept 
him silent with soothing whispers and 
caresses, All her woman’s wits were 
strained and on the alert. Love makes 
the sweetest, gentlest girl a tigress on oc- 
the most innocent and guiléless a 
She was both at this 


hands, 


(io on, 


casions 
tigress and «# fox. 
moment 

“T’ll do more than that,” Silas went on, 
in a low, slow voice, ‘I’ll—I’ll stand by 
him. You were right when you said I 
was a good witness for him, I knew him 
-not when I met him here, but 
him at the Chase the other 


at once 
when | saw 
night.’”’ 

Madge staried., 

“At—at the Chase?” the retorted, 

Silas nodded. 

“Yos.”” He glanced at Norman gloat- 
ingly. ‘*You litthe thought—you and the 
other that there was someone out- 
side the smoking-room the other 
night, but there was, and the someone was 
myself. I saw and beard the whole busi 
neass,”’ 

Madge drew « long breath of reiief 
satisfaction. 

“You saw 

“He heard 
his crimes, bis lmposture, and 
sion,” said Norinan quietly. 

Silas nodded, 

“Yes,” he said. He dropped into a chair 
and Jeant forward, his small eyes going 
from one face to the other with cunning 
watchfulness. ‘dive ber up——" 

Norman started, and up went his hand; 
but Madge caught it and held it against 
her palpitating bosom. 

“Give her up,’’ repeated Mr. Silas, after 
wincing, “and I'll go into the witness-box 
and swear to all | heard and saw. It will 
settie the whole thing. He's a” gone coon, 
and you step into your own without an- 
other bit of trouble. My evidence—not to 
be shaken, wind you, and quite without a 
motive—would be quite sufficient; and 
there’s nothing he could bring to refute it. 
Give her up and let her stand by her word 
to me, and—there you are!” 

Norman’s face, dark with 
into a amile, more biting in 
than # torrent of words, 

“Thank you, Mr. Fietcber!’ be said. 
“And you consider yourself a sharp man! 
Why,’ be laughed, “the meanest scamp 
out in the streets there would be ’cuter. I 
am to relinquish Miss Gordor to your ten- 
der the price of your assist- 
ance? To inorrow a solicitor shall serve 
you with a subpeooa, and place you in the 
witness box without any price, excepting 
the usual witness’ fee, and we will wring 
the truth out you. Get out my 
sight!’ 

Silas smiled up at hitmn cunningly. 

“Don't trouble about the subs cona,’’ he 
go into 

my terms 
heard 
threaten to charge L with be- 
ing Haroid Thane; that | tiavard you try to 


one 
door 


and 


heard it all!’ she exclaimed. 
me accuse Harold Thane of 


his contes- 


scorn, flashed 
its contempt 


Inercias AH 


ot ot 


said, showing his teeth. ‘1l shall 
the box Any 


and | go into i to swear that | 


in Case, Refuse 
you 


rat Norman 


levy blackinall Upon hina, that he pre- 
tended to yield oaly to lure you out into 
the ball-aud where are you now, Mr, 
Harold Thane!” 

Madge cried out witt a sudden horror 


aud terror al the iiagliguanl completeness 
of Mr. Silas’ lngenuuliy: and even Normau 
himself stood appalied at the open avowal 
of such villainy. 

“You will do this?” 
“You will perjure your sou]— 

“I'll perjure my soul, I’llitto the Evil 
One bimself, rather than lose her!’ Silas 
ground out, stretching over the table and 
pointing to Madge; and in the shameless 
avowal there was something almost ap- 
proaching grandeur, looked at 
him steadily, as one faces a desperate beast 
who may spring and strike his poisonous 
fangs into your throat atany mowent, ‘I 
would do anything, I tell you, rather than 


he said 


quietly. 


Normau 


lose her, or let you have her. Why 
should t I? I er as well as you 
N Da f Vinay | of. ahe 





















“Don't tremble, dearest,’’ he whis 
pered. ‘There is nothing to fear,”’ 

“I give you five minutes to decide,’’ 
said Silas hoarsely. ‘Let her decide, too 
It’s ber business, Your fature lies in her 
bands. She can put you back in your 
place, make you a viscount, the future 
Karl of Chesney, or turn you into Harold 
Thane, the bushranger, and send you into 
penal servitade for life—penal servitude! 
Why, it may mean this, forall | know!’ 
And he made a hideous gesture round his 
neck. 

Madge uttered a cry of borror and 
loathing. 

“Oh, no!’ she panted. “I—I have 
decided. He will giveme up! Norman, 
it—it must be! What can we do? Oh, 
what can we do? Nothing, nothing! 
You are in his power! I—I can save you, 
and | alone; and I will, 1 must do it!” 

Her white face was turned up to him as 
she strained him to her throbbing beart, 
the tears rained down her face, her whole 
frame quivered with sobs, The room 
Span round before Norman’s eyes, a wild 
sea surged in his ears at the sight of ber 
agony; but Mr. Silas sat unmoved, gloat- 
ing Over the scene which proved his 
power. 

Norman found his voice at last 

“Hush, bush, dear,” he said in a low 
voice, “You don't know what you are 
saying! Don’t let him hear you--see you 
like this! Even if my life depended on it 
you know that we could not purchase it 
on such terms! Come, Madge, Madge!’ 
and he drew her round so that she was 
hidden from Silas Fletcher's devouring 
eyes, 

**Well ?’’ 
pause, 

Norman looked over bis shoulder as if 
he had forgotten bis preseuce. 

“bor heaven's sake go at once!’’ be said 
almost meekly, iiploringly. ‘I cannot 
hola my hand inuch longer! If you 
value your wisérable life get out of my 
reach safely while you can,” 

Silas set his teeth hard. 

“Very well,” to said—hissed rather, 
“I’ve given you your chance, both of you. 
I'll have the police Ou your track in half 
an hour, Thane.”’ 

As he turued to open tne door Mr, Gor- 
don stirred and woke. Notwithstanding 
the awful import of their words the three 
had spoken in quite low and even hushed 
tones, and he bad not been disturbed, 

At sight of Silas the old man suniled and 
gat up. 

“How do you do, Mr. Silas? he quav- 
ered gently, but with an eager light flick- 
ering in his eyes, ‘*You’ve brought us 
80106 news of the book? Hlow—how is it 
goingon? It seems a long time, I—I 
think | ought to have had proots before 
this, I’m afraid you'll think I’m very 
troublesome; but l’m—I’m~ anxious, 
Authors’’—he smiled apologetically—“au- 
thors always are an impatient, irritable 
tribe.”” Lie turned his 6yes with a pathe- 
tic smile on Lord Norman. “It’s my 
great work on botany, Mr.—Mr.—l have 
forgotten your name, sir.’’ 

Silas glowered waliguantly at the wan, 
wasted face, 

“D—-—n your book!” he snarled. 
“You'll wait a precious long time if you 
wait till you bear anytbing ofthat, Why, 
you old fool, I burnt it weeks ago; burnt 
it to ashes, evory page of it, the night you 
gave it to me,”’ 

Mr. Gordon looked at him, still with the 
pathetic swile, for a second or two; thenit 
waned slowly, and with acry of unutter- 


demanded Siias after an awful 


able grief he covered his face with his 
shaking hanas. 
This was tbe last straw. Norman put 


Macdge's arms from bim, sprang forward, 
and seized Silas as ons catches a bundle of 
straw or a sack of shavings. Silas uttered 
a yell of terror; then, as Madge shut her 
eyes, sh6é heard a dull thud as of a body 
falling and Striking against the stairs, fol- 
iowed by @ profound silence, 

But a moment or two afterwards there 
came & groan or two, a dragging step, and 
then the opening and shutting of the street 
door. 

She turned to Norman and clung to bit 
with one hand as she knelt beside the 
heart-broken old man. 

“Fly, tly, Norman! Oh, go! Go! Ob, 
my love, my love, if 1 couid only take 
your piace! If 1 could only die for you!” 

He knelt beside her, and took her 10 
his arms and kissed her tenderly, 80!- 
emniy. 


“Good-bye, dearest,” he whispered. 
“All looks very black at present; but 
don’t let us lose heart.”’ 

His words seemed to go througb her 
witt he torce f ¢ 

. said, her eyes fixed on DIS 
iook that sank into bisheart. °* N 








Norman! God is good! Too good and 
just to let him triumph over us! Go now. 
Good-bye, once more, dearest. Now— 


now go!’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

rP\HE following evening Harold Thane 

sat in his smoking den at Chesney 

Chase; that is to say, he sat fora tew 
minutes then as ifsometbing sharp had pen 
etrated the back ofthe chair, he would 
start up and pace the room, his handsome 
face haggard and drawn, bis bloodshot 
eyes fixed on the carpet with a harassed | 
stare. 

The guests had gone; it is wonderful | 
how soon such a party melts away from a 
house when the gaiety is smitten silent by | 
some trouble. The great house was silent | 
and gloomy. The whole county was talk- | 
ing of the strange scene which had been 
enacted in the drawing-room, and discus- 
sing the extraordinary charge which Lord 
Norman had brought against the man who 
bore so remarkable a resemblance to him, 
and the news of the prisoner’s escape had 
added fuel to the fire of excitement. 

The old constable had discovered the | 
Hight on visiting the cell with the prison | 
er’s breakfast, and had been so alarmed | 
on his own account that, instead of an- 
nouncing tbe escape and procureing | 
skilled assistance, he had gone off in pur- 
suit by himself, hoping to recover the | 
prisoner, and keep his intended flight a | 
secret; and it was not until the evening 
that the constable—‘‘the village idiot,”’ as | 
he was immediately and for ever after. | 
wards dubbed—made his appearance at 
the Chase with the tidings of the prison- 
er’s disappearance, 

Harold Thane was furious, and in the 
middle of a storm of invective declared 
that he would telegraph for a London de- 
tective; but, as his passion cooled, he be- 
gan to consider the situation. It was just 
possible that Lord Norman had realized 
the strength of Harold Thane’s “hand’’ in 
the game, and that he had for a time, at 
any rate, decided to refrain from assert- 
ing his claim. 

Anyway, Harold Thane felt afraid to 
pursue hirn. He wanted time to consider 
all sides of the position—time to decide 
whether he would fight to the bitter end | 
or take refuge in fight. 

“If you think you can retake the | 
scoundrel, I’m inclined to give you a! 
chance,”’ he said to the constabie with 
feigned magnanimity. ‘You deserve to 
be kicked out of the focre for ap old imbe- 
cile, and you would be if this cursed piece 
of carelessness were to reach head-quar- 
ters; but I’ll give you a chance. Go and 
question that sculptor fellow at the inn, 
the man’s master, and wire down the line, 
Do anything you like, and let me know 
the instant you get on his track. And 
keep your stupid mouth shut to anyone 
else, Get out!’ 

Theconstable “interviewed”’ Mr. Gerard, 
but it need scarcely be said, with no re 
sult. Mr, Gerard, sitting quietly smoking 
beside the inn fire, was as difficult to | 
“draw” as a badger, and in a very few 
ininutes succeeded in adding to the con- 
stable’s mental confusion and heipless- 
ness, 

“Do | know anytbing about him?’ he 
wound up in answer to the wretched old 
man’s piteous inquiry, ‘Notl, and if I 
did I don’t know that, should tell you. 
I’m not going to be dragged into a police 
Case, even to please Lord Lechmere; and 
you can tell him so. But, no, you need 
not trouble, I[’ll teil him myself.”’ And 
he scrawled a short note, stating that he 
had employed ‘Harry Kichmond” with- 
out a character and in ignorance of his 
antecedents; and added that, as Lord Lech- 
Inéré was, no doubt, too much upset for 
the present to feel much interest in the 
bust, he would be glad to learn that Mr. 
Gérard was summoned to town on urgent 
business, and would have to postpone 
Lady Sybil’s statuette for an indetinite 
period. 

Then he calmly packed his portimanteau 
and returned to town. 

During the three days Lord Norman was 
inaking his way to London, Harold Thane, 
the imposter, saw no one. His state ot 
‘ind can be more easily imagined than 
described. Suspense is worse than the cer- 
tainty of ill; and the kind of suspense 
Which hé endured in the silence of the den 
he had made for bimself was so intense 
that et times he felt as if he were going 
nad. He bad not even ventured to see 
Lady Sybil, who bad driven over with her 
nother the morning after Harry Rich- 
mond’s arrest, for he felt 
not fail to read the 
face and faltering voice 





as if she could 


truth in bis baggara 


$ut tl igh he 


though 


‘aréed not see her, it was of ber he 


inost all through the dragging hours of the 


|} den door behind him, and, with all 
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day and night. Not only would he lose 


his stolen rank and wealth, but the woman 
he loved, if the man he had so foully plun- 
dered and wronged should succeed in 
proving bis crimes and bringing him to 
justice. 

“If I had only married her!” he said to 
himeelf a thousand timesaday. “If I had 
only made her mine! I would not have 
cared what happened then. Richmond”— 
it was singularly how persistently, even 
in his own mind, he refused Lord Norman 
his title; he, the impostor, had almost 
come to believe the name he had stolen 


_ his rightful one—“Richmond might take 
her, | 


everything else, so long as I had 
With her for my wile—my beautiful em- 


press, ny queen of women !—I could be. | 


gin the world afresh; I’d make a fortune 
for ber; I’d—I’d make a place for myself 
—a place even she’d be proud to share.” 

Every now and then, as be sat huddled 
ap in the chair or paced the room, he mur- 
mnured ber name with all, and perhaps 
more of, the passion which most good men 
are capable of. 

The night closed in, the quietude ot the 
house intensified. He rang the bell and 
hastily bade Kobins bring in the lamy, 
But when it came, and after he had mixed 


| himself another glass of brandy and soda, 


in which the spirit predominated, he 
turned the lamp low, cursing bis burning 
eyes, and carefully relocked the door. 
Nearly every hour he fancied that Harry 
Richmond was outside and just about to 


knock, and if he chanced to fall asleep he | 


woke and sprang up from a dream in 
which he had gone through the whole of 
the scene which had occurred between him 
and Lord Norman four nights ago, 

After this last brandy and soda his 
spirits had risen somewhat, and he was be- 
ginning to view the prospect a little more 
cheertully. 

“After all,” he muttered,‘*my word is as 
good as his, and I have the proofs! I am 
In possession; I have been recognized, ac- 
knowiledged, Let bim do bis worst! I'll 
beat him! Yes, I'll send him to penal ser- 
vitude if he interferes with me again! 
And he knows I can do it, or why does he 


stay uway? Why doesn’t he fight it out 
likea man? Curse him! he’s a coward 
after all! Ys, I’ll face the worst.’’ 


He drew hiinself up as he muttered, and 
looked round defiantly. He would go 


upstairs and dress himself, and go over to | 


Sybil. She must wonder why he had kept 
away from her, must be growing anxious 
that the iliness, which he had given as an 
excuse for his seclusion, was something 
serious. 

He brushed the hair from his forehead, 
drained the glass, sud walked to the door, 
opening on to the ball. But before he 


! 


could unlock it, he heard a tap at the gar- | 


his | 


fictitious courag®6 melting like snow under | 


|a June sun, he stopped short, and gazed 


apprehensively at the door. Ho concluded 


| at once that it must be Lord Norman, and 


he leapt towards the bell to summon help. 
The be paused, and, going to the door, 
managed to control his voice sufficiently 
to ask— 

“Who's there ?”’ 

“it’s I, Silas Fletcher,’’ came the answer. 
Haroid Thane drew a breath of relief, and 
wiped the sweat from his brow, but some 
moments eiapsed before he could find suf- 
ficient courage to open the door; and then 
he did #0 cautiously, peering into tbe dark- 
ness, a4 if he dreaded to see Lord Norman 
bebind Silas Fietcher, 

Mr. Fletcher ?”’ he said, with 
“Aro—are you 


“Is it you, 
ap attempt al carelessness, 
alone ? 

“Quite, iny lord,” said Silas, as he en- 
tered. 

Harold Tnane eyed him at first sus 
piciously, and then with surprise, for Mr. 
Silas’ usually ‘plain’? face was “colored” 
by an ugly bruise over the eye and «# strip 
of plaster across his nose. Thane noticed, 
also, that be walked with a decided limp, 

“Whatis the matter?’ he asked. ‘What 
have you done to your face ?” 

Mr. Silas reddened, and scowled 
ways at his questioner, 

“]’ ve had an accident,’’ he said moodily. 
“] bappened toto fall downstairs,’”’ 

“And you aré laine, too ?” 

“Yes,” hesnaried. “I—I hurt my leg 
altbe same time. You don’t very 
well, either, my lord,’’ he added, scanning 


sidle- 


look 


the haggard face, with its swollen lips 
and bloodshot eyes. 

Thane colored, very much 48 Silas had 
done, 

“] bave been rather upset since—since 
the other night,’’ he said “| suppose you 
have heard ail the particulars, and that 
the 8 irel has escaped 

Sjias nodded, and, wit! tl Walling » DS 
req uested to do so, sank into a cbatlr, 


Thane noticed the action, and tbe air of 
covert insolence wjth which it was done, 
and eyed the ugly face resentfully. 

“You wanted to see me, Mr. Fletcher ?”’ 
he said. 

Silas nodded. 

“Yes, my lord,’’ he said. 
brandy on the table? I should like a lit- 
tle, It’s chilly to-night, and I’m not quite 
the thing. Don’t trouble, I'L 
self.’ 

“Tl was not going to trouble,’ said Thane 
haughtily. 

Silas grinned as he poured out some 
spirit and tossed it off. 

“I'll take a cigar, too,” he said, and he 
helped himself to a choice Cubana. 

As be lit it he watched with half closed 
eyes Harold Thane's face, and the resem- 
blance to the real Lord Norman struck 
him and puzzled him. 

“Perhaps you will state your business 
at once,” said Thane, with cold displea- 
sure. “lam engaged this evening, and 
was just going out when you knocked.”’ 

‘There is no hurry, my lord,’”’ said Si- 
las; “I cametogive you some informa- 
tion respecting the scoundrel—you said 


‘Ie that | 


help my- | 


| you 


‘scoundrel,’ didn't you ’—who tried to rob | 


you, and who escaped the other night."’ 

Thane winced. 

*You have heard of him? he said, 
an affectation of eagerness, 
gothim? Where is he?” 

“I don’t know,” satd Silas, ‘*Youd 
like to have him retaken, of course, my 
lord ?”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Thane, with a forced 
sinile, ‘So would you if you were in my 
place, I should say, Mr. Fletcher,’’ 

“On, no | shouldn't,” said Silas cooly. 
“J should prefer to let him go, as the girl 
said of the mouse,’”’ 

Thane started, 

“Whatdo you mean?’ he said haught- 
ily. 

Mr. Silas laughed openly, without a trace 
of conceal ment. 

“If L werein your place, | should like 
Harry Richmond at one end of the world 
while 1 was at the other.”’ 

Thane stared at bim suspiciously. 

“You use strange language, Mr. Silas 
Fletcher,’ he began; but Silas cut bim 
short, 

Leaning forward, his ugly face thrust 
into the lamplight, the tumbler in one 
hand, the cigar in the o' her, he looked tull 
into Thane’s eyes. 

“You think so0,”? he said, with insolent 
nonchalance, “Not at all; when you con- 
sider that | was outside the door the other 
night, when Harry Richmond—I beg your 
pardon—Lord Norman was here,” 

Thane started and fell back, clutching 
the table to prevent himself from falling. 

“You? You were at the door ?” he said 
huskily. 

Mr. Silas nodded and sipped his grog, 
keeping his small eyes upon the livid, ter- 
ror-stricken face. 

“Yos., You must have forgotten to lock 
it that evening, Mr. Thane—beg pardon, 
Lord Norman. Anyhow, | was there, and 
I saw and heard the whole business, — | 
know the whole truth. I know who you 
are, and who he is. I saw the whole thing, 
and I must say you cut # poor figure! But 
I don’t biame you. I should have done 
the same if [’d been in your place, He's «a 
hard nut to crack, isn’t he?” 

Thane had sunk into a chair, and hidden 
his face in his hands. A silence, broken 
only by the ticking of the clock, followed, 

At last the haunted man let his hand 
drop. 

“What are you going to do?” he said, 


with 
“Have they 


hoarsely. 

“That depends,” replied Mr. Silas, cheer 
fully. He bad suffered so much hunillae 
tion at Lord Norman's hands in Harding 
street the preceding night that this senna- 
tion of having someone at his leet was ox- 
tremely pleasant. “It depends on you,”’ 
he said. “Il haven't made up my mind 
yet. Personally | don’t care a« tig which of 
you i# Lord Norman Lechmere and has 
the earidom and the Chase, I'm qaite pre- 
pared to tell the truth, and yive evidence 
tor Lord Norman, or——”’ 

Thane leant forward breath losnly 

“Or—or hoid your tongue?” he said, 
hoarsely. 

Mr. Silas smiled 

“J'll go one better than that,’’ be said, 
with a leer. ‘il go into the bok and 
swear that I heard him threaten lo accuse 


you of being Harold Thane, and demand 


black ual] —’”’ 

Thane sprang lo his feet, his eyes glean 
ing redly. 

“You will do that ?’’ he panted 

Mr. Silas nodded and puffle A 
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Thane leant against the table. The sweat 
was standing in great beads upon hia fore. 
head, 

“What—what do you want?” he asked 
in a dry voice, 

Mr. Silas sipped his grog thoughttully. 

“Five thousand now,” he replied slowly, 
“and fifty thousand when you come into 
the title ana @states,’’ 

Thane started, and his face grew black. 

“Too much!" he said with a smothered 
oath. 

Mr. Silas smiled, 

“All right,”’ he said. “It doesn’t matter, 
1 can go to the other man." Then he 
thrust his ugly face forward, ‘You tool!’ 
he exclaimed, “you forget you are not 
bargaining for a title and land and money, 
but for your life! Refuse my termes and 
lose all you've got, and get penal 
servitude or——" He repeated the hideous 
gesture round his neck which had so hor- 
rifled Madge in Harding street. 

Thane fought bard to repress a shudder, 

“It is « large sum,” he said hoarsely. 
“If—if | agree, you will stand by mer” 

Mr. Fletcher grinned. 

“My word's as good as my bond; better, 
as the roan said, Stand by you? Of course 
I shall, for ny own sake. Don’t hesitate, 
Mr. Harold Thane, or I sball feel tempted 
to make it a bundred thousand, and’’— 
with a sudden fury which lit up bis mean 
face as if a fire were reflected in it—by 
heaven, | would if | didn’t bate the other 
man! Quick! Yosor no?" 

Harold Thane held out his band, 

“It's « bargain,’ he said, 

The two hands met, and the twomen ex- 
changed glances, Then ItHlarold Thane 
drew bis hand away sharply. Hie quick 
éars bad caught the sound of approaching 
footsteps, aven through the double door, 

A knock came; Mr. Silas flung bis cigar 
in the grate, and, rising, stood In a res- 
pectful attitude, 

Thane opened the door and Kobins en- 
tered, followed by a constable. 

The latter was red with satisfaction, 

“I’ve got bin, my lord!’ he said, wip- 
ing hin face with « glaring pocket-hand- 
kerchief, as if he had been running for 
some distance. “I've got him!’ 

Thane aud Silas exchanged glances, 

“The—the prisoner, Harry Richmond?’ 
said Thane. 

‘Yes, my lord!’ 

“Where -how 7" demanded Thane, 

“Why, if you'd believe it, my lord, he 
came up tothe inn and foquired for mi0 as 
bold as brass, and gave himself up!’ 

[TO BK CONTINUBD, | 
— << <a 

AMERICAN HuMOon.—The most obvious 
characteristics Of American humor, says 
an English writer, is ite power of ‘piteh- 
ing it strong,’’ and drawing the long bow, 
[tis the humor ot 6xaggeration. This con- 
sists Of fattening up #& Joke until it is 
rotund and rubicund, unctuous and irre- 
sistible as lalstal? himself, who was 
created by Shakspeare, and fed fat, #0 as to 
become tor ail time the very impersonation 
of humor in «a stats of corpulence, 

That the geography of the 
I'nited called “Down East" has 
been most prolific in the monstrosities of 


place in 
Statom 


mirth. 

Only there a treed 
ered to the with 
pointed, “Don't fire, estonel ! 


have 
gun 
I'll come 


would 
marksioan 


coon 


his 


down.” 

Only in that region do they travel at such 
speed that the iron ratis get hot onvugh to 
heat Instead of 
sometimes 


xorve the carriages with 
hot-water bottles, and ao hot 
that on looking back you #66 the trons 
writhing about like live snakes trying to 
wriggle off to the water to cool thernsel ves, 

Only there do they travel so fast that the 
signal-whiatle is ot us6 for their en- 
wines, on one occasion at 
the train was in, and sinashed in a collisa- 
jon, long before the sound of the whistle 


no 


because, least, 


got there, 

Only there can #@ blow be struck #0 
“shiek’’ as to take an anicnal’s @ar off with 
such oame, that the animal do@s not know 
he is one 6ar short until he puts hia fore 
foot up to serateh it. 

Only there, surely, are the thieves so 
cute that they draw a walnut Jog right 
out of its bark, and left five sleepy wateh 
ere all nodding as they sat astride «a tun 
nel of walnut-wood rind 
—— > © —e— ——— 
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Her Rise and Fall. 
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taken an active part 


T was nottrue that Mra, Bront had, be 
| fore patrimony, 
in dispensing refreshments at a well 


known railway station. Neither was there 
any foundation for the widely-spread be 
lief that abe had captivated her present 
hosband by the intmitably graceful man- 
ner In which she recommended various 
washes and perfurnnes at the fashionable 
halrdresser's estal lishment, 

If whe iid only have combined the ex- 
perience gained in either of these careers 
with her manifold personal charmea and 
her busband’« reputation a « tmillion- 
alre, #he would unquestionably have 
proved «a great social RUCCOMES, Iiut the 
plain facts of the case were very different 
from what was usually conjectured, the 
truth being that Mra Brunt waa hope 
lowsly bandicapped by @ past of unim 
peachable bourgeois respectability, ‘This 
ultimately caused all the trouble, 

Aw little Lydia Smith ane had lived the 
quietest of lives with a widowed mother, 
meritoriously contriving to eke out thetr 
tiny Income by inuch close application to 
In those days she was 
disturbed by no yearnings after the unat- 
talnabie, The saburban terrace in which 
they lived, on the outekirte of a large 
eountry town, appeared to her an almost 
The gulf between their 
position and thatoft the artisans’ families 
In the adjoming streets was positively im 
Ineonsurabie 

Prue, the lolter might sometimes have 
rather the better of ita regards mere per- 
sonal Comfort, and the education of their 
children reeeived at the Board School 
would coupare most favorably with the 
snattering of French and wusie acquired 
by Lydia at the weademy for young ladies 
neat door 


piain neemslioework 


lddewl residence 


Hatin spite of these indubitable tacts, 
every one recognized the difference in 
\ndto the sayings and 
dotoges of people to still loftier circles than 
herown Miss Smith was supremely indif- 
Theeivilized world, as far as she 
was comprised in the par- 
Ishhof So John’s, Hilisbury, and conscious 
tie best terrace in that parish, 
she had every reason to be content. 

In due course Lydia tiade the inevitable 
rash moatoh with a bandsome young clerk, 
of refined tastes and consumptive ten- 


modal mbariclinig 


ferent 


was Concerned, 


of living 


dencies From economie motives, Mr. 
and Mra. Morgan continued to live on 
with Mra Suiith, and after a time, two 
crandeliidren were added to the family 


} arty 

On Sunday eventogs or Bank holidays, 
it Was pPlexsant to meet the little party 
startling a country walk, each par- 

turns to push the baby's 
whilst the worn. elderly 
Wotban prog y brought up the rear, with 
her litte grat nb toddling by ber side. 
uneventtul eontent, and 
then came the Gsual estastropbe. Both 
the echiidren were carried off fa a sudden 
srtet fever, and poor Percy 
Morgan bioset onty rallied from the 
BAING iilmess to die jung mischief a few 


it taking 


peranitucal 


\ few vyenr 


oulbreak of 


tonths later 


There was hota niore heart broken wo 
than io Bbogigod (oan Lydia, as she sat by 
her n ‘ sid nthe lonely house, the 
evening afler he sound's funeral. In 
Valo, the olfer woman tried to distract 
herby discussing plans for the immediate 
fulure, feig Kaeo atnount of interest ibat 
she was far {1 feeling, In the hopes of 
rousing her dau, or from her all-absorb- 
Ing grief 

“Wait! vrrow, mother To-mor 
row | w yand help you.’ wera the 

vor # she ould elicit from the 

e \ ed if cl lew Bolalely it 
a r sehair sofa 4 | t 
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But it soon appeared that the two widows 
were not in circumstances to admit their 
indulging in the luxury ot much idle 
grief. Doctors’ bills and the other expen 
sive adjuncts of along tilness had made 
kad inroads on their savings. Uniess ac 
tive steps were taken at once there would 
be di ficulties about rent-day, and it would 
be impossible to maintain the former bigh 
standard with reepect to ready-money 
payments 

Then ensved a period of grinding toil, 
when genteel respectability was only 
maintained at the cost of unflagging ef- 
fort. 

For ten hours a day, Lydia dradged as 
pupil teacher at her old school, imparting 
her own very superficial attainments to 
the younger children for # salary which, 
later on, would not have defrayed ber 
giove bill for # year, Mra, Smith in the 
meantime was fully occupied with house- 
hold duties, unmurmuringly performed, 
although serupulously concealed from the 
knowledge of her neighbors, 

For the first time in ber life she was un. 
able to keep a regular servant, and far 
more bitter than the actual deprivation 
was the consciousness of her friends’ 
probable comments on her reduced cir- 
Com stances, 

Two long years dragged by. Then there 
came «& break in Lydia's monotonous 
work. The viear’s wife, taking compas 
sion on her delicate appearance, sent her 
to the sea #146 a8 Nursery governess to the 
children during the inidsummer holidays, 
A few weeks of sea-air and comparativo 
idleness soon restored Lydia's health and 
spirits. Hlersparkling eyes and glowing 
cheeks caught Mr. Brunt’s attention as he 
walked daily on the pier. 

Reeently returned from the colonies, 
where he had spent the greater part of his 
life, accumulating wealth in vast ware 
houses and dingy offices, he was perhaps 
nota very critica! judge of female beauty. 

Atal! events, Lydia Morgan, in ber old 
black dress, running races on the sands 
with the vicar’s children, seemed to hit 
a Vision of loveliness, 

lie had no relations to welcome him 
back to England after his prolonged ab- 
sence, and ever since his return the point- 
lessness of his former labors had been 
forcibly borne in upon him. 

During forty years he had been steadily 
building up # large fortune; for his money 
had not been acquired by any extraordin- 
ary &troke of luck, but was entirely bard 
work. The years had not seemed long, 
nor the work hard, for throughout he had 
been sustained by the thoughts of the 
xiorious time that was awaiting him in 
England. 

His dreams had never taken « very 
definite shape, and it would be hard to 
say 6xactly in what he expected his en 
joyment to consist But certain it is) that 
he bad never pictured the utter dreariness 
of a lonely hotel life, in what bad practic 
ally bocome a foreign country. 

In this disappointed mood it was won. 
derful that it occurred to bim to better his 
condition by marrying the pathetically 
girlish young widow, Whether he ever 
correctly grasped Mra. Morgan's position 
is doubtful. It is to be feared that the 
vicar’s wife, in her kindly anxiety to pro- 
vide Lydia with a hore, cast a slightly 
unjustifiable glamor over her surround. 
ings. 

Consequently Mr. Brunt rather felt that 
he was reinstating afalien princess when 
he proposed to the clark’s widow. She ac 
Not that she cared 
for him, or thought bim in any way com 


cepted him, of course, 


parable to the defunct Percy, whose por 
trait she Kissed and sobbed over as she 
made the momentous decision, 

Kut at twenty-six one cannot be ex- 
pected to face with equanimity a probable 
half-century of pupil teaching, varied by 
prolonged spells of plain needlework. 
And then she thought of her mother’s 
fwiling health, which rendered the heavy 
housework almost more than she could 
now perform, even with the help of an oc- 
casional charwoinan. 

And the vicar’s wife, who was some- 
thing of a match-maker, called her an un- 
grateful little fool for hesitating, and made 
all the necessary arrangements for the 
wedding to take place very quietly, at the 
sea side, a fortnight later 

Mra. Smith was not present at the cere- 
mony, alleging ber ill-health as a reason 
for staying at home, although she ex. 
pressed ber thanktul approval of the step 
in many affectionate letters. Lydia was 
much distressed at her absence, and seri- 
ously proposed returning home to be mar- 


ried, bul the vicar's wife sternly negatived 


’ en 
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I SAY he trut! that gocd iady was 
x a gw te + neasy at the discovery 


EVENING POST. 


ot bow very much ricber Mr. Brunt was 
than she bad at first supposed. She had 
only intended to provide comfortably for 
the littte widow's future, not by any 
means to marry her to « millionaire, And 
it was with very mixed feelings that she 
saw Mr. Brunt proceed to adorn his future 
bride with a magnificent set of diamonds 
and various other costly pieces of jewelry. 

Then she began to realize that, mainly 
owing to her representations, a thoroughly 
worthy person, who might eventually 
have a seatin Parliament, and whoin the 
meantine ought to be backing up bis 
money with an aristocratic connection, 
was being thrown away upon the little 
pupil-teacher. 

However, there was nothing for 1t now 
but to push the matter through with a 
boid face, and trust to Mr. Brunt never 
discovering that he had been, more or less, 
married under false pretences, 

And to dothis it was absolutely neces- 
sary to keep hard-working old Mra. Smith 
in the background, alluding to her only, 
with picturesque vagueness, as an invalid 
who lived in strict retirement. It was 
perfectly useless to explain the matter to 
Lyudia. She was far too simple and too in- 
different to the match to scheme for its ac- 
complishment, whilst the implied slight 
to ber mother would arouse ail the littte 
anger of which she was capable, 

So the vicar’s wife abstained from fur- 
ther interference and with a heavy heart 
undertook all the necessary arrangements, 
thinking the while of her own four sisters, 
and an indefinite number of fernaie cou- 
sins, who would none of therm be likely to 
make half «brilliant mateh as poor Mra. 
Morgan. It was with # distinet feeling of 
relief that she gave Lydia a parting kiss 
outside the church door, a kiss which ap- 
peared the height of Kindness and con- 
descention to the shrinking bride 

It took Lydian a long time to realize the 
potentialities of unlimited wesxith, Her 
tastes were of necessity simple, as she was 
profoundly ignorant of the very existence 
of ordinary «xpensive luxuries on which 
rich peoplespenttheir money. in dress ber 
highestambition was to wear every day 
auch clothes a8 she had formeriyv reserved 
for Sundays. As for her husband’s pres 
ents of jewelry she quietly relegated 
them to the bottom of her box, dimly 
aware of their valine, but feeling no per- 
sonal interest in such Untaniliar objects, 

“Tl am afraid you don’t care for those 
necklaces and things,’ he remarked one 
day when they had been married a short 
time. 

“Oh, really do!’ she exclaimed, fush- 
ing atthe tancied charge of ingratitude, 
“They are very pretty indeed. But l can’t 
heip preferring things that | can use—like 
this, you know,” and she hold up admir- 
ingly a white lace parasol, a wedding-pres- 
ent trom: the viear’s wite, 

Mr. Brunt took the bint, and in future 
determined to limit his gifts to thirty- 
shilling parasols, 

The first year was spent principaily in 
staying about at various fashionable water- 
Once they attempted to settle 
down, and actually bought a fine place in 
the eountry. Being profoundly ignorant 
of English country life, Mr. Brunt soon 
found himself involved in an animated 
quarrel with a neighboring Master of 
llounds, who averred that for the first 
time in the memory of man several foxes 
had been found poisoned in the coverts, 
Poor Mr. Brunt was hopelessly bewil- 
dered by this attack, and moreover, quite 
unconscious ot otfance. 


ing-places, 


He had not given his keepers any orders 
me way or another, Besides, be entirely 
fatied to grasp the heinousness§ of the 
erime imputed to bin Rut it soon trans- 
pired that, in consequence of these dis- 
putes, the few people who had called at 
first intended taking no further = ad- 
vances, and that he and his wife were 
henceforth to be treated as social outcasts. 
So determining to have done, once tor ail 
with the troubles of a landed proprietor, 
he sacrificed a large sur to get rid of the 
property, and returned to hotel life. 

Now Lydia, like the majority of her 
neighbors, was the creature of circum. 
stances. Under the stress of poverty, and 
following Mrs, Smith’s excellent example, 
she had been s most deteriorating influ- 
ences of perpetual idleness and unlimited 
wealth. The change first made itseit felt 
in her attitude towards her mother. 

At one time the marriage of Mr. Brunt 
only appeared tolerable as a means of pro. 
viding the old lady with an easy home in 
her declining years. But this scheme was 
gradually dropped, and atthe end of six 


months Lydia had tacitly acquiesced in 


r, 


ive on in tbe 
d bouse at Hillsbury 


inderstood th ng that ner 





daughter siould coutribute liberally to 
wards the expenses of housekeeping, and 
should also pay her repeated and lengthy 
visits. At the end of a year the first of 
these visits had not been paid. The allow- 
ance continued to arrive with the greatest 
regularity. Tbat was Mr. Brunt’s affair. 
And as regularly as it arrived Mrs. Smith 
consigned it untouched to her desk, for 
she was a proud woman, although too 
fond of her daugbter to makeafuss. But 
of this Lydia knew notbing, as she flut- 
tered aimlessly from one watering-place 
to another. 

It was in a large hotel at Brighton that 
the Brunts first met Lawrence Kite. This 
meeting was the turning point in Lydia's 
career, He took her in band at once, and 
in an incredibly short time converted her, 
externally at least, into a fashionable 
beauty. 

Mentally, she remained astonishingly 
simple to the last, but this was not appar- 
ent to strangers. Unpleasant people shook 
their heads and taiked about a wily adven- 
turess, when Mr. Kite first devoted him- 
self to Lydia. They were ludicrously 
wrong. The sole sentiment that Mrs, 
Brunt entertained towards her new friend 
was hearttelt gratitude at the fresh world 
that he had opened up before her wonder- 
ing gaze. 

He first taught herthe value of golden 
hair, backed by boundless wealth, and of 
how much can be effected when pink 
cheeks and blue eyes are set off by a Par- 
isian dress, Under his tition she at 
longth began to utilize her dormant gifts, 

As for Mr. Kite, he was a philanthropist 
in hisown way. He had already launched 
more (han one pretty woman on society, 
grudging neither time nor trouble to se- 
cure his proteges a favorable reception, 
Like many other philanthropists, be was 
more than repaid for his exertions by the 
amountot fame which accrued to him as 
an original discoverer of social success, 

It was positively painful to him to come 
across such a prodigal waste of raw mate- 
rial a8 was exhibited by a woman who, 
being young, rich and beautiful, was con- 
tent toslip through life at seaside hotels. 
His discriminating eye perceived in Mra, 
Brunt a combination tbat is rarely met 
with, of nav:ural charms enhanced by ad- 
ventitious circumstances, 

Given a start, such @ woman might at. 
tain celebrity, and the ition of her sole 
confidant snd saves Wheke not be un- 
pleasant. It is true that, on more than 
one occasion, Mr. Kite’s proteges had sum- 
marily shaken themselves free of bis guid- 
ing hand as soon as they discovered that 
they could thread the mazes of society 
alone; but there was a line of unsophis- 
ticated simplicity about Mrs. Brunt, which 
preciuded the thoughts of such gross in- 
gratitude on her part. 

It was astonishing what an apt pupil 
Lydia proved herself. A prolonged period 
of luxurious idleness had acted like the 
waters of Lethe on her character, eradicat- 
ing every trace of affection or unselfish- 
Nees, 

Her early life, with its loves and sor- 
rows, seemed liké «a hazy dream, and 
inuch of it actually faded from ber mind. 
Her sole preoccupation in connection with 
the past was to scrupulously conceal from 
every eye the depths of poverty to which 
she had once been reduced. 

This was the principal! reason why she 
resisted ber husband’s constant sugges- 
tions that they should visit her motber—a 
resistance SO marked, that at length he let 
the subject drop, concluding that his wife 
and mother in-law could pot be on the ex- 
cellent terms he bad imagined. 

“Mrs. Brunt, you must not go on living 
aboutin hotels,’ remarked Lawrence Kite 
authoritatively, when their acquaintance 
wasa tow weeks old. 

“Why not?” inquired Lydia, with wide- 
open eyes. “Its very pleasant. One sees 
so many people.” . 

“That's just it. You see people but don’t 
make friends witb them, or if you do they 
are only the second-rate ones,’’ 

It took Mrs. Brunt some moments to 
digest this piece of wisdom. She had re- 
cently became on speaking terms with 
the widow of a City knight, and thought 
she was getting on rather nicely. 

“You ought to take a place in the coun- 
try, and atown house next season,’’ con- 
tinued the oracle, 

“Well, lL can’t say about London, but | 
know James won’t hear of buying an- 
other place in the country!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brunt vivaciously. ‘He had trouble 
enough with the last, let alone nobody 
taking any more notice of us than if we'd 
been paupers! 


“Simply due to bad management. If 


you will only rely on me,I will under- 
take that it does not occar again,” said 




















Mr. Kite, unable to repress 1 sinile at the 
lady's pretty petulance. But he was glad 
she retained such a vivid recojlection of 
their own impotence to command success. 
It would strengthen his hold upon her in 
the fature, 

Mr. Brunt was more easily convinced 
than his wife anticipated. He readily saw 
the obvious truth that, at present, he was 
not getting his money’s worth out of life. 
It was what he had been feeling vaguely 
ever since his return to England, though 
Lawrence Kite first put the sensation into 
words for him. 

With unquestioning trustfulness he was 
willing to be guided in all things by his 


new mentor, @ man who was evidently | 


well versed in the intricacies of English 
society, and capable of coping with the 
gigantic problems thereof, Mr. Kite did 
not shrink from the responsibility. He 
knew exactly what his new acquaintances 
wanted, far better than they did them- 
86] Ves. 

There just happened to be a charming 
house vacant, in a most select county, the 
shooting and society was all that could be 
desired. It was such a place indeed as Mr. 
Kite would have dearly liked to possess 
himself, and that being impossible, he 
magnanimously secured it for his friends, 
He téok all the trouble off Mr, Brunt’s 
shoulders, and the latter, remembering 
the thousand pitfalls that lurked about 
the path of a landed proprietor, was quite 
content to fulfil the subordinate function 
of signing checks. 

“| hope we shaa’t find it very dull in 
the country,” said Lydia, when Mr. Kite 
announced to her that the arrangements 
were practically completed. 

“Dull! Why, there will be garden 
parties all the summer, where you can 6x- 
hibit your best clothes. And in the autumn 
you must fill your house with people for 
the shooting.”’ 

‘Wedon’t know any people,” objected 
Mra. Brunt. 

Mr. Kite naturally felt that this mat- 
tered the less as be had a large circle of 
friends, few of whom were too proud to 
be entertained regardless of expense. But 
it seemed unnecessary to enter into details 
at this stage of the proceedings, so he 
merely observed that if propérly managed 
there would be no difficulty, and then 
passed lightly on to suggestions for the 
future, 

“Next spring we must see about # town 
house,” he continued. “And you ought 
to go to a Drawing Room as s00n as possi- 
ble. The question is, who can we yet to 
present you? If I could only persuade 
my cousin, Lady Olivia Wade—”’ 

“Oh, vou need not trouble about that!’ 
rejoined Lydia independently. ‘I dare- 
say if | asked my friend, Lady Tompkins, 
she would do it in a moment.”’ 

Lawrence Kite shuddered. He feared 
that he should never make anything of a 
woman so obtuse by nature as not to per- 
céive the different social value of a duke’s 
daughter and the relict of a municipal 
dignitary. 

“I don’t think Lady Tompkins would 
answer the purpose at all,’’? he said, in ac- 
cénts of mild despair. “She is all very 
well as an hotel acquaintance, but she has 
ho position.” 

Lydia gave way at once. When Mr. 
Kite defined the only titled person of her 
acquaintance as having no position, she 
felt so out of her depth that it was useless 
toargue, Only she looked with increased 
4awé and admiration on the man who was 
bold enough to utter sach a sweeping 
statement. 

* * os * * * 

Lawrence Kite was in his own way some- 
thing of a small social power, although it 
Was not @asy to say why such should be 
the case, In appearance he resembled an 
Unhealthy girl, and his manners were 
even more effeminate than his face. Most 
mon considered bim rather over-rated, but 
that did not prevent their wives from re. 
lying greatly on his taste. He was wel: 
“onnected, and contrived perpetually to 
render small services to his more influen- 
Ual relatives, so that they never entirely 
forgot his existence. 

Thus it came to pass that in the course 
of the autumn, he effected the apparently 
‘mpossible task of getting Lady Olivia 
Wade to take up the Brunta. 

He was staying at Wade Park at the 
Umea, making himself very usefu! to Lady 
Ulivia, who was busy decorating the new 
Wing of the house. His belp was posi- 
Uvely invaluable in dealing with dilatory 
tra lespeople, and he had undertaken more 
than one special 


journey to tow: t< 


*4ré the correct matching of materia 
v, y my 

i papers. Sothe moment had ar: 
Ww he could 


G gracefully claim a m pen- 


Sating favor. 


' Journey, and you can have them 
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‘Besides, they are such nice people,’ he 
urged. “Of course Brunt is colonial, but 
nobody minds that nowadays. And they 
are enormously rich.’’ 

“And is Mra, Brunt colonial too ?”’ in- 
quired Lady Olivia doubtfully. 

“Not all! quite the reverse, I fancy she 
belonged to rather a good Neotch family, 
and her husband was in thearmy. He 
died in Burmah, or somewhere. Anyhow, 
she was left badly off, and had the wisdom 
to marry old Brunt, who isn’t halt a bad 
sort,’’ 

“Then she is fairly presentable?” said 
Lady Olivia, evidently impressed by this 
fancy sketch, 

“Presentable indeed!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Kite, “Why, I shouldn’t be surprised,” 
he continued solemnly, “if #he turned out 
to be one of the most admired women iy 
London next season, And of course Brunt 
is quite ready to spend any money you 
like on polities. The right side too. But 
s0M6 one must encourage him a bit.” 


“Really! Well, of course, under those 
circumetances, it becomes «a duty. We 
can’t have them to stay, though. I have 


made up all my parties till Christmas.” 

“Ask them ovor for the day,’’ suggested 
Mr. Kite, “It jan’t much of a railway 
met at 
the station.” 

Lady Olivia rather jumped at the idea 
If at the cost of an afternoon's boredom, 
she could both propitiate Lawrence Kite 
and secure a valuable political supporter 
for her husband, it was surely weli worth 
making the effort, 

“That's settied,’’ she said. ‘I will 
about it at once. They shall come next 
woek, and then you will be here to look 
afier them.”’ 


866 


ing it all up to live in some poky little 
bouse like retired tradesmen. I think 
you might remember that | am not as old 
as you, and wasn’t brought upin a dingy 
office.”’ 

“IT do, my dear, and it’s a real pleasure 
to mé to see you enjoying yourself in your 
own sphere,”’ rejoined the gray-headed 
man humbly. 

He knew nothing definitely about his 
wite’s family. At the time of bis marriage 
he bad gathered from the vicar’s wife that 


| they were well-born people, though under 


a temporary cloud, an impression that 
Lydia had never troubled to remove, 
Indeed, lately she had often dilated on 


the fallen glories of her house, until Mr. 


Brunt was balf-inclined to think that the | 


real reason she kept awey from her mother 


| Was shame at having made sucha plebeian 


| if his wife bad ooly cared for him. 


“Well, I tnink you will find you are do- | 


ing the right thing by asking them,” re- 
plied Mr. Kite approvingly. “Old Brunt 
is sure to become uore Or less of a power 
with his money. And she is charming. 
However, you will see for yourself.’”’ 


Mrs. Brunt felt that she had indeed 
touched the zenith of her fortunes, She 
hed made great strides in worldly wisdom 
since the days when Lady Tompkins em- 
bodied her idea of the aristoercy, A few 
months’ residence in an adjoining county 
had taught Ler the importance of gaining 
access to Wade Park. She had observed 
more than once the subdued pride with 
which a few fortunate people referred to 


match, 


talked so glibly of her smart acquaint 
ances, and ran up such exorbitant bills at 
the dressmaker’s, that she seemed alto- 
gether a different person from the quiet 
little widow he had married. 

He did not grudge the money she spent 
80 freely, and was genuinely pleased that 
some one sbould be enjoying the fruits of 
his tife’s toil. All would have been well 
She 
had never done so from the first, but lately 
the fact bad become much more apparent. 

Lawrence Kite awaited with considera 
ble anxiety the meeting between Lady 
Olivia and his new friends. It is so im 
possible to conjecture how fresh coubina 
tions will succeed, that his nervousness 
became excessive as the moment actually 
approached, 

But # glance at Mra. Bruntas she stepped 
out of the broughatn under the great 
portico completely reassured him, She 
had adhered strictly to his orders in the 
matter of dress, and a more perfectly 
turned out litthe woman it would have 


been difficult to meet. 
When Lady Olivia’s invitation arrived, | 


It was almost a shock to him, to see with 
what ease she carried off the situation, 
claiming her position as a favored guest, 
at once, and without the smallest hesita- 
tion. 

“Ah! You are here, Where did you 
drop from ?’’ was ail she said when, pity- 
ing ber probable shyness, he interrupted 
a game of billiards to run out, cue in 
hand, and meet berinthe hall. Mr. Kite 


‘saw at once that be might return to his 


their acquaintance with Lady Olivia, press. | 


ing it upon her attention in so unimistak- 
able a manner, thatshe could not tail to 
grasp the subtie significance of their al- 
fusions, 


would take any notice of thesa new peo- 
ple. The general opinion inclined to her 
ignoring them, as she had no fondness for 
new people, and they were not actually in 
her husband’s division. [ut all their cal- 
culations were thrown out by Lawrence 
Kite, whose quiet hints and = incidental 
suggestions brought about many more 
things than were ever suspected, 

Nota circumstance was lacking to e6n- 
hance the glory of the invitation, as Mrs 
Brunt pointed out to her husband, 

“If Lady Olivia wakes such an effort to 
be civil to us at this distance, it shows that 
we are really becoming people of import- 
ance,”’ she said glieetully. 

“Well, I 
replied Mr. Brunt, 
“There's K 


don’t quite know about that,” 
not subject to 
)U S60, Slaying 
He's been working this invita 
He promised that 
he recommended 


who was 
illusions, ta, y 
at Wade. 
tion, you may be sure, 
if we bought this piace 
that he would guarantees we had a better 
time than before, Ane Il must say #o far 
ne has kep' his bargain. It's a comfort to 
hink we are getting something like our 
money’s worth at last, but I don’t know 
that I really care much for what they call 
society. You see | wasn’t brought up to 
it, which makes all the difference.” 

“Oh, you get on well enough,’’ said 
Lydia condescending|ly. “If you hada 
little more self-confidence it would be ail 


right.” ps 
“] know it. And after all why shouldn’t 


I bold up iny head with the best of then ? 


I’ve worked hard to maké6 my money, 
and don’t owea bill but what I could pay 
with the loose cash in tuy pockets. And 


yet, when I get out at parties, amongst al! 


these gay people, somehow I[ fesl out of 
place If it wasn’t for you, | declare! 
should take some quiet iittie house, where 
l uld st smoke u J ea tay and do 
aS 
4 +f ‘ sii erruy ed 
I * 
. 4h ) sa ¥ 
Z &@ 6 Ww 
ou “al aik abou! throw- 


game, He was not wanted, 


Lady Olivia, with the dozen or so intl- 


the house 
take the 


mate friends who made up 
party, bad been disposed = to 


| Brunts in rather a farcical light. There 
Speculation had been very ripe in that | 
neighborhood as to whether Lady Olivia | 


had been a good deal of talk about rough 
diamonds, and ;layful speculations as to 
whether Mrs. Brunt would wear her rings 
outside her gloves, and allude perpetually 
to her jewel case, after the manner of mil- 
lionaires in fiction. But when she actually 
appeared, all inclination to mock died 
away before the perfect laste of her dress 
and the perfect coolness of her newly-ac- 
quired manoer. 

Quite unintentionally, Lady Olivia be 
yan taking great pains to entertain her 
guest, and as a natural consequence all 
ber friends followed suit. Lydia saw the 
whole process and smiled quietly. She 
had learnt @ great many things lately, the 
most important being that the amount of 
attention she had received depended 6n- 
tirely on the number of airs she gave her. 
self. Out of many recent experiences, she 
had thus formulated 
which promised to work admirably. 


a rule of conduct 

lawrence Kite was in « great measure 
responsible for this transformation, and 
still so for having originally brought into 
play ber imaginative facultios, Until she 
knew him she had been content merely 
to suppress such details of her past life as 
now seemed insupportably squalid. His 
hints had first suggested how much # pic- 
turesque backgronud would benefit’ her 
position. 

With fatal facility she improvised noble 
ancestors and mouldering family towers. 
Mr. Brunt received everything with blind 
credulity, thinking, a8 he did, that she bore 
the stamp of noble lineage on her face 
and form. Lawrence Kite also listened 
with interest to her oulbreaks 
of family pride. 

He did not know or care about the rignts 
of the case; but he held that @ certain 
mendacity was as indispensa- 


occasional 


armount of 
ple to the success of a fashionabie beauty 
as the judicious use of Woilet accessories. 
According to bis experience, both the pow 


jer and the falsehoods would have to be 
aid on very thick for anybody to take ex 
a) o them And n the meantime 


audacity amused him @6xcessively 


» BE OCONTINUED, 


4 


Insensibly the breach was widen- 
ing between bim and this beautiful girl, who | 


7 


. ° ' 
Scientific and Useful. 
Giass Wau. Lininos,—The new glass 
wall linings introduced tn Bertin are not 
brittle, but they suggest irresistibly the 
necessity for residents of vitreous dwelli- 
Ings# not to precipitate projectiles, 
STEKL.--When steel is exposed to the 
action of sea water and the weather it is 
said lo corrode at the rate of an inch in 82 
years; and an inch of an tron under the 
saine conditions corrodes in 11 years, 


| When exposed to fresh water and the wea- 
| ther the periods are 170 years for steel and 


630 years for iron. 

Virkit,—A new composition which pro- 
mises soon to be largely adopted in the 
place of the higher-priced marbies is called 
“Vitrit.’’ [tis an artificial stone having a 
firmly adhering, tough glossy surface, 
The substance is seni opaque and lends it- 


| self to more elaborate decorative purposes 


than any other pow in use = Itecan be used 
as « glazing on brick walls in breweries, 
datries, chemical laboratories, etc., as well 
as for plain or decorated counters, mantel- 
pieces and other purposes, 

ON STEAMERS.—A vew self recording in- 
dicator, marking mechanically every order 
signaled from the bridge of a steamer 
to the engine room, consists of a drum, 
which once in twelve hours, 
around which is placed a chart, containing 
a column for each word of command on 
the indicators in and ruled to show 
the fraction of a minute. When the order 
is given, it is narked at once on the chart. 
The instrument does away with the possl- 
bility of conflicting evidence between the 
captain and engineer in case of accidenta, 


revolves 


time, 


GOLD BEATING,--The gold beating indus- 
try is threatened with extinction by the 
Swan process of preparing gold leat. This 
consists of depositing «a thin coating of 
gold upon # copper base, and then dissolv- 
ing the base by subinission to perchloride 
of iron. [tis stated that the leaf may by 
this means be made of the thickness of 
1 4,000 000th of an inch, The copper being 
ultiinately recoverable, the process is re- 
ported to bein every way economical, the 
reduction of weight in the leaf effecting a 
further saving of 50 per cent, of the pre- 


clous metal. 
6 le 


Farm and arden, 


Mink.—The French industry of icing 
milk is an originel departure in tinned 
commodiies. The milk is frozen and 
placed in block form In tins, and on the 
part of the purchaser requires to be melted 
previous to use, 

Hay. 
farm and 
tion with other coarse foodn, 


Hay is # valuable article on the 
should only be sed in connec. 
A mixtureis 
more highly relished than # single 
articie of food, this depends on how 
the animals bave boon educated in feeding 


often 
but 


upon # variety of foods, 
WELL 
atock 


Uniess you feed so 


makes aconstant 


hREDING 
well that 
gain, you are losing your feed, at least, 
and probably something more, Keep your 
eye open all the time to note any possible 
loss of appetile, as that will quickly be 
followed by a loss of fests, 


your 


Economy Feeding economically is to 
supply the food in such # inanner as to 
ensure thorough mastication and digestion, 
Wheat grains being hard and #roall, when 
fed to hogs they should be either ground 
or soaked until soft: should stand tin 
water or milk for 24 hours, 

Foals learn undestrable tricks 
when played with when young. They 


#16, however, Ali the better tor being nice- 


FOALS 


ly bandied, taught lo lead, and to under- 
stend the volce and gestures of the attend- 
ant. So handled they become early tract- 
abie, and there is much less trouble when 


timé for breaking, mouthing and backing 


arrives, 
Horses There is a law in France in 
which the various forms of UnsoOund) Ooms 


to which the horre is xubject are ale scribed, 
and which, turther provides that @ pur 
chaser of a horse has nine days in which 
t the selier should he be 


to return hiro 


found to be suffering from any of the 
forms of UnsOUn Un ess wpe d tied, Such « 
law in this country would do much to pro 
tect buyers, a! would alao be welcome 
to the réputat.s niet who are engaged in 
selling LOrses 
— —<_— 2 =_ = 
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Vutiaowtrnta, Ba 


Feonomics for the Young, 


It imimpertant forehildren to under 
Lar ned the iff ce between the initia 
arid the nal U of am yiven quautity 
if pho Thue ret portion of an ar 
cle wee atiie vee Us Thiore piemeure 
man the second, the second more than 
the third, and the third more than the 
fourth It ther word we have a de 
on ! ii ih ‘ wl herewse i 
the j i \ ip “l 


in which we live 


| ruaded Lilia: ¢ madi tyes 
Wwe call M)Wuye Cine ital jaime by payitny 


nadvance, and increase pleasures by 


taking tle la li any decision in 


volves pain, take the pain first and the 


emeure Will la ine rensed, No habit } 
nore pernicrou than that of catching 
closiny 


flow 


atany present wd and blindly 
miseries which 
from such conduet, 

criminal acts 
to the chosing of the wrong al- 


It is but 


Tha real tiajorily of 
mre clue 


ternative in such emergencies, 


wm further deve oopomne nt of the same 
thouvht that pains should be isolated 
and pleasures should be bound together 


by aancociation Phe imayination plays 
an important part in determining future 
never to let the 
imagination play on pars, but ought al- 
ways to isolate them and reduce them 
to the ‘Teachers and 
parents are apt to violate this principle, 
Phey that any little act 
will jead to dire disaster and thus teach 
hew 


conduct ne ought 


barest reality. 


seek to show 


combinations 
him 


the child to imagine 


umulated evi 


from the met to be 


ct me Isso me to deter 


avoided, 


It seems easy to keep children from 
bad acts by painting horrid pietures of 
the consequences flowing from them. 


\ temporary end may be thus attained 


but ata teartul loss, The habit of visual 

ny goetures of borrid) evils under- 
mines the character of the child It 
cnures | avoid or delay every act 
revels pain and untite him for the 
econ e world in which pains should 


In matters of health 


RATE Ui « poley is pursued, If 
a child ‘ te fails him, it is awak 
ened int mlivity by richer and more 
enticiny, When the fatlure should 
have been accepted as an indication of a 
tired » 4 

rh ‘ fucing evils without de 
ay ‘ ‘ of some of the best of 
they it ‘ ge, patience and forti- 
ude a rrowth ot this habit. 

Phe patient man does not let a present 


maduct that will create 


new ey f « future, Pains can 
fleni be nto pleasures by iso- 
ating t putting them ahead of 
the pleasure llunger, when not asso 
Citled w ains, brings up the 
peck ! asunt dinner soon to 
rhe 
A fortune e accumulated with- 
L mhy isness Of the denials it 
nvolves lortea of production are 
ale wht, and reduced toa 
are 4 e the map inat 
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There is another thought which should 
also be presented to children in school. 
This is the sacredness of unprotected 
property. The primitive concept was 
that might made that possession 
points of the law. If the 
the thing you find 


right 
Was nine 
owner is pot around, 
ix yours. The modern thought is that 
nothing is yours because you find it 
somewhere unprotected. The individual 
to whom it belongs has a right to his 
property when he comes back, and that 
man ix of alow type who even thinks 
of taking it. 

If this principle is lacking in the 
child’s world, he must carry his books 
and playthings with him wherever he 
goes. He could not leave his toys any- 
where. This principle is of no less im- 
portance in the home than it isin public 


aflaire. The private room and papers 
of any member of a family are also 
sa red. An open door or an unshaded 
window does not jastify inspection. 


Letters or papers should not be read, 
though unsealed and in plain view. In- 
right 
of privacy as fully as other persons, 

Alt present we put much emphasis on 


t.mate friends should respect the 


oral instruction and despise a slavish 
use of textbooks. The past seems a 
yolden ave never to return, while ites 
heroes are yviants whose mighty deeds 


have reached the acme of human pos- 


raise d 


ihilitics and whose example has 
men far higher 


would 


the actions of common 


than their own volitions have 
carried them. 

The economic concept is more demo- 
i lies notin the past, 


It prophesies a time 


cratic, and its idea 
fulure. 


leading virtues 


but in the 


when the will be instil- 


led into every member of society, giv 
iny to all their actions those heroic ah 
ities which make individuals worthy and 
seciely progressive, The future U Lopia 
of che economist stands opposed to the 
yolden aye of the past. 

The one ideal would elevate mankind 
through the yrowth of common quali- 
ties and the ejection of discordant ele- 
ments that lower the tone of society. 
The other would hold a frail humanity 
above its natural level by the impres- 
sive example of its historic heroes. The 
moment but 
character de- 


latter may succeed for the 
the steady evolution of 


pends upon the former, Its eflects may 
come more slowly but they are more 
abiding. 


i <> <a — 
Muc it human sufferiog is dark, gloomy 
and painful. When communicated and 
diffused, it spreads abroad a useless sad- 
when silently and couraye 
it is capable of evolving 
character, forti- 
A man meets witha 


lows of fortune, or 


ness; but, 
ously borne, 
strenyth of 
tenderness 


or a 


patience, 
tude, 
bereavetment, 
some cherished plan is dcfeated, or some 
bright hope is extinguished. His pres- 
w is inevitable; but he can deal 
two ways. He can loudly 
detailing his griev- 
to friends and neighbors, claiming 
sympathy, painting his 
thereby producing 
much needless and useless sadness, while 
at the time only intensifying his 
trouble by thus dilating upon it. On 
the other hand, he can school himself to 
bear the inevitable and to learn what- 
sons it has in store; he can ab- 
slaALL marring the happiness of 
Others by intruding his personal woes; 
he can cultivate a brave spirit and 
cheerful aspect; in a word, he can ‘‘con- 
sume his own smoke,’’ and in time he 
will have in its place the ruddy glow 
and warmth of a nobler character and a 
firmer grasp of the future. 


ent sorre 
with it in 
mourn and lament, 
auce 
their ulmost 


woes in vivid colors, 


sabe 


ever le: 
from 


Tiik nervous, excitable, 
sou is he who has 


irascible per- 
not learned to control 
fecling and expression; and it is he who 
with hie 
imputes uncanny conduct to them, 


surroupdifigs and 
That 
functional states of the body 


finds fauli 


there are 


& pre | ese be Ww mental depres 
Are u © #samMilled 
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render one susceptible to weather- 
changes, the physical ailment producing 
a nerve-reaction that is keenly felt at 
the spinal centres, and may test the 
spirit. Mind however is superior to 
matter, or rather constituted for superi- 
ority. Fairly organized, carefully de- 
veloped and trained, it will exhibit their 
superiority by its poise and calmness in 
circumstances that are disagreeable or 
painful to the physical senses. 





AMUSEMENT must always be a rela- 
tive term. What is highly amusing to 
one person may be indifferent to another 
and positively disagreeable to a third. 
Hunting and shooting, for example, are 
eagerly entered intu and keenly enjoyed 
by certain persons, others, again, care 
but little for them, while some sbrink 
from them with the deepest repugnance, 
So with cards and other games, theatres 
and concerts, picnics and excursions, 
and all the long list of so-called amuse- 


ments. They have aright to the name 


only to those who enjoy them; they as- | 


sume it falsely to those who tind them 
fatiguing or irksome. 





Witnu all our respect for knowledge 
we must not overrate its 
possibilities. It undoubtedly stimulates 
thought, disciplines the mind, enriches 
the life, increases happiness, and de- 
velops opportunities in many directions, 
but its influence upon action and char- 


of every kind, 


acter 
are inclined to believe. It is true that 
education in its best and broadest sense 
is one of the yieatest means of raising 
the moral standard and purifying the 
community; but knowledge must never 
be coufounded with education, It is in- 
cluded in it, but only as one out of 
many parts. 


Love is at once admiration and aflec- 
tion. We talk of loving some poor crea- 
ture in whom there is nothing 
able. But this is only a mangled part 
of love. True complete love tinely com- 
bines a pure unselfish perception of the 


is not so vreat or so direct as some | 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTS. 





KInLoc#.—Tbe Scoth, Irish, Welsh, and 
breton languages are all varieties of the 
Celtic. 

F. F.—The passion flower grows freely 
enough in England now, but it came origin- 
ally from Brazil. _ 

W. D.—The young lady has an exceed- 
ingly pleasant and nice face,and would no 
doubt be considered good-looking. 

Q M.—A little paraffin oil rabbed into 
the skin of the head frequently will stimulate 
the scalp and help the growth of the hair. 

lL. M. A.—It is impossible for us to say 
what would suita person we have never seen, 
but blue is generally becoming to blondes. 

FRED.—In boating parties, one gentie- 
man should always stay in the boat and do 
his best to steady it while the others help the 
ladies to step in it from the bank or landing. 

BK. K.—A mathematician has computed 
the movements of a rider's feet while operat- 
ing a bicycle, and has demonstrated that ft re- 


| quires less exertion to travel fifteen miles on 


a bicycle than to walk three miles. 


Vick y.—Stooping in a girl of seventeen 
should be curable by an effort of will. Make 
up your wind to sit upright,and if you get 
into the habit of straightening yourself every 
time you stoop, you will soon leave it off alto- 
gether. 

B. L. G.—Of the entire buman race, 
MW),000 000 nre well clothed, that is, they wear 
yartnents of some kind; 250 000,000 habitually go 
naked, and 700 000,000 only Cover parts of the 
body; 500.000 000 live in 700,000,000 in 
huts and caves, and 250,000,000 virtually have 
no shelter 


W. I.—In building a house the Japanese 
bewin with the roof; a book begins at the last 
und tie end is written where we put the 
llorses stand in the stable with 
their heads where thetr tails ought to be; men, 
not women, do the sewing, and push the 
needies in and out from them instead of to- 
Dinner begins with dessert, and 


houses, 


page, 


title-page. 


wurds them, 


|} ends with fiuit, 


ia bodv of 


admir- | 


essential quality of a character with a | 


warm personal gratitude for what that 
character bestows on us. The percep- 
tion of absolute quality saves it 
foolish fondness, and the gratitude res- 
cues it from being the mere diletlantism 
of the connoisseur. 


WEKE success in life, morally or phys- 
ically, the main object here, it certainly 
would seem as if a little more faculty in 
man were sadly needed. Living, as we 
do, in the midst of stern gigantic laws 


from | 


| 


Preston —The term “Infantry” is said 
to be derived from an event in Spanish his- 
tory. An Infanta of Spain, having assembled 
troops and marched to the aid of 
his father, assisted him in defeating the 
The foot soldiers thus gained honor 
distingnished by the name of 
their leader, and that class of soldiers were 
afterwards termed Infantry. 


PoLtLy D,—A ‘morganatic’’ marriage is 
where the left hand is given instead of the 
right betwoen a man of supertor and a wo- 
man of inferior rank, in which it is stipulateg 
that the children of the latter shall not enjoy 
the rank or inherit the possessions of the 
former, but the children are legitimate. These 
inurriages are frequently made by royalty 
and by the highest nobility in Germany. 


Moors 


und became 


READER.—The ancient Egyptians con- 
sidered the cat not only a useful domestic 
animal, bat worthy of veneration as a sacred 
one. They carried this worship to such an 
extent thatit became customary when a cat 
died for the members of the family to whom 


it belonged to shave off their eyebrows as a 


sign of yrief, and to embalm and bury tts 


body. These strange cat mummies have since 


| been found in Egypt in great numbers, 


which crush everything down that comes | 


in their way, which know no excuses, 
admit of no small errors, never senda 
man back to learn his lesson and try 
him, but are as inexorable as fate—it 
does not seem as if the faculties of man 
were hardly as yet adequate to his 
situation here. 





Tue good man quietly discharges his 
duty and shuns ostentation; the vain 
man considers every deed lost that is 
not publicly displayed. The one is in- 
tent upon realities; the other, upon sem- 
blance. The one aims to be good; the 
other, to appear so. 

Nor merely to know, but according to 
thy knowledge to do, is the destiny of 
man. ‘Not for leisurely contemplation 
of thyself, not to brood over devout sen- 


sations, art thou here. Thine action, 
thine action alone determines thy 
worth.”’ 


No amount of intelligence will com- 
pensate for the absence of a generous 
spirit; yet it is also true that generosity 
without intelligence very seldom fulfils 
its own intentions or effects much reai 
benetit. 

Honor the 


consult the 


A GERMAN proverb says, 
old, instruct the young, 


wise, and bear with the fo sh 


‘I } ~ 


Heat re aoiut 





MopERN.-— Yes; we understand Mr. Edi- 
son thinks that eventually all newspapers 
will be set up by 4 combination of the phono- 
graph and typesetting machine, Editors will 
read off into paragraphs all the copy brought 
in, editing the ¢ us they go slong, by 
changing tt to sulk semselves in the reading, 
and by mentioning the punctuation marks, 
the paragraphs, and the capital letters. The 
compositor will put the cylinder with his 
tuke on another phonograph, and, Mstening to 
the dictation of the inachine, will translate it 
directly into the keys of the plano-like 
mechanical ty pe-setter, 


SurerR J.—1] The significations attached 
to the precious stones are as follows:—Garnet, 
constancy; umethyst, sincerity; bloodstone, 
dixmond, innocence; emerald, suc 
Coss in life: agate, heaith and long life; corne- 
lian, content; sardonyx, wedded happiness; 
chrysolite, antidote to madness; opal, hope; 
topaz, tidelity; turquoise, prosperity; pearl, 
purity. Regard rings are those having a set- 
ting Composed of the six stones—ruby, emer- 
ald, garnet, amethyst, ruby and diamond. 2. 
The vers have been arranged into gem a alpha- 
bet ,which runs—amethyst, beryl, chrysobery!l, 
dinmond, emerald, feldspar, garnet, hyacinth, 
jusper, kyanice, lupisxlazuli, malachite, natro- 
lite, opal, porphyry, quartz-ayate, ruby, sap- 
plire, topaz, ultramarine, verd-antigue, wood 
xunthitel, zircon. 


courage; 


opal, 


INNOCENCE.—Meerschaum (German for 
sea foum, so called from its lightness and 
whitish appearance) is a hydrous silicate of 
magnesia It is Of a soft, earthy texture, 
somewhat resembling chalk, and is found in 
various parts of southern Europe, in veins of 
serpentine and in tertiary deposits. It ts 
exsily cnt, and when first removed from the 
bed is of a cheese-like consistency. It is also 
found in Asia Minor, in alluvium, apparentiy 
the result of the decomposition of carbonate 
of magnesia belonging to neighboring serpen 
tine rocks For exportation it {1s roughly 
shaped into blocks or in rude forms of pipes 
The artificial meerschaum, of which the 

fuctured, is made of 
Ds gs of the natural ninersa 


+ 
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IN THE DARK. 


BY Ww. W. L. 








For me love is shut out, 
There is no ray of light; 

Dark is my weary soul 
As this black night. 


Love left me long ago, 
A lie upon its lips; 

Light died out from my life, 
Now is all dark eclipse. 


The Twins. 


BY PAUL FINOCCHIO, 

















proaching Storm manifested itself by 

the gradually-strengthening wind 
chasing buge banks of thick black clouds 
across the borizon and waving the branches 
ot forest oaks into a low, subdued moan, 
tnat not long hence were bathed in the 
radiant moonligbt. Far along the lonely 
path that wends tnrough the Western 


[er unmistakable aspect of an ap- 


forest the roof of a cabin appears dis- | 


partly concealed by the over- 
The interior is, as it looks with- 


mally, 
growth. 


out, composed of one single room—parti- | 


tioned in two by a curtain. In the open 
fireplace a few sticks crackled, and in 
burning cast fantastic shadows across the 
room, which is nearly bare of furniture, 
Sitting near the fire, by the light of an 
oll-lamp, was @ woman, 
rocking with one foot a cradle, wherein 
two infants were peacefully sleeping. 


The features of the woiman were Overcast | 
with deep lines of privation, but still be- | 


spoke that once upon a time they were 
bright with the freshness of youth, and 
the torehead serene with peace, A per 
son gazing upon Margaret Walton for the 
first time would note on her cheeks a 
pallor that was not babitual, and that the 
swollen, beating eyes were not susceptible 
to tears. 


She visibly moved her lips as in fervent | 


prayer, but the unformed words died ina 
gentie hiss. Frequently her eyes wan- 
dered to the madie and would rest pite- 
ously and melancholy upon the infanta, 
and then on high. 

Feigning she heard a noise her 
turned in the direction of the door, and 
listened—with dull apathy her eyes fell 
upon her children again, and sighed 
heavily. 


“If a similar future bas been mapped | 


out for you, may the hand of Eternity 
cast you low before your lips learns to 
call iné6 mother!’ 


As though in response to the mother, | 


upon the purple lips of one of the infants 
sinote a sweet, angelic smile, then fading 
like the dying of a summer’s day, while 
the mother's cheeks streamed with tears. 
Anyone could be struck with the remark- 
able resemblance between 
they were born twins, 

Was this suffering reserved only for 
Margaret, the handsome, happy maid of 
not long ago? She cast her eyes on & 
frainé upon the wall which enclosed the 


picture of a lovely girl in gclden curls. | 


Was this the orphan girl whose kindly 
winning manners had won friends for ber 
by the score? She had lived in her own 
Innocence, with a gererous heart for the 
sick and needy. Only five years, which 
had aged her so, she could picture berself 
again, free as the gentlest zephyr that ever 
blew, when the earth had a beautiful tint 
and life a charming mystery. 

“Cursed was the day when my eyes first 
fll upon him!” she cried in a broken 
voice, 

She was forced into marriage with the 
handsome country squire, whom she had 
only too gladly accepted, and now reck- 
l6s8 Eric Maddon had proved himself only 
too unworthy of her love—a coward and 
adrunkard! Their Mfe together was not 
crowned with bappiness, as poor Margaret 
soon became aware of his many fauits, 
which at first did not transpire. For days 
al times he would venture out of home 
on a drunken spree, with companions still 
worse than he. She had reproached him 
repeatedly, but he had shown an aversion 
for her pleadings as to resort even to 
cruelty. Seeing that this was the case she 
kept her suffering to herself to find con- 
solation, while Eric went from bad to 
worse. She had prayed for death but 
when these children came to share the 
atrocious miseries of the mother, she 
vowed that she would live only for them. 

Absorbed in this deep reverie, Margaret’s 
yes closed out of sheer exhaustion, drop- 
ping her work at her feet. The little fire 
Had now died out, and although it was 
Spring the air was still chilly. The lamy 
ast its light round the naked room, upon 
the children and the slumberin; mother. 


knitting, and | 


head | 


the two—as | 
| couldn’t 


THE SATURDAY 


Suddenly the curtains parted and two 
long, bony hands stretched from out of 
their folds, clasped one of tho infants, and 
disappeared with the burden. The child 
gave a shrill scream and the mother 
opened her eyes rather trightened, and on 
gazing towards the cradle noticed the ab- 
sence of one of the twins. With a bounce 


she was on her feet, and, drawing the | 


_ curtains aside ran in the other part of the 


room, which now rang with the echo of | 


| au unearthly, diabolical laugh. 
_ “Ob, God!” she cried, as with a few 
hasty glances she assured herself that the 
| child was not there, She might have been 
| mistaken, or her tired eyes had deceived 
| her, but, alas! when going to the cradle 
again it was missing still, and the other 
| child crying loudly. 
| Running to the door she found it se 
curely fastened, and, turning the key in 
| the rusty lock, was soon out in the night. 
a. strong wind was blowing and a ter- 
rible cyclone imminent. The low, rum- 
bling noise of the thunder was audible, 
| resounding lugubriously in tne neighbor- 
ing forest. 

The terrorized woman, with sobs after 
sobs, searched in the gloaming for the lost 
child, while the crying of the other was 
faintly beard outside. 

“Ob, heaven, what shall I do?’ cried 
the unfortunate mother, when suddenly 
the unnatural squeak of laughter again 
| Caught her ears. She turned in the direc- 
tion, and whatever she saw no one knew, 
as with a heartrending cry to heaven she 
fell to the ground ! : 

a 


7 * * . . 


“I fancied I heard a light footstep ap- 
proaching, but it’s only the rustling 
| leaves. Did he not premise to come ere 
| the sun was setting ?”’ 
| The speaker was a slim, graceful girl in 
‘8 yellow mull dress, The stamp of her 
| 


neat ankle and the poise of her head, as 
| she held a dainty little white hand up 
| raised to her eyes to shade them from the 
sun’s parting rays, peering anxiously 
down the little road, canopied by trees, 
that led to a stately mansion on the hill- 
side, would have been an inspiration for 
any beauty-worshipping artist. 

The beautiful sun-hat, adorned witha 
bunch ef fresh blossoms, was at this mo- 
ment tilted back, and from beneath which 
a mass of silken curls escaped, and was 
gently waved and kissed by the light 
| breeze, while a pair of bluse eyes never 
before did look so expectantly at the crim- 
son blaze of the setting sun. 
| But she had not long to wait. 
| turned towards the river a merry laugh 
rang above the chirping of the birds, and 
her lover was in her presence, clasping 
| her hands in his and trying to read the 

expression of her love-lit eyes. 

‘Welcome, dear Phil. 
80 late? | was getting tired of waiting.’’ 

“] was talking to Mr. Johnson and I 
take leave of him. I hurried 
across the orchard to make the way 
shorter. But, darling, why does your 


hand tremble?’’ and the smile that dif- | 


tused bis features began to fade. 

“J imagined something had _ befallen 
you. Since I saw that person yesterday | 
have been a little nervous,’’ she answered 
nestling closer to bim. 

‘What person ?”’ 

“Didn’t papa tell you?” 

“No, Birdie.’ 

The young man now assumed a rather 
serious look. 

“While watching the crystal waters of 
the fountain,” she began, “a faint moan 
smote upon my ears. Looking in every 
direction I saw no object. When hark! 
1 heard it again—still fainter—as from 4 
person in pain.” 

‘Was you alone?’’ queried Philip. 

“Yes. The moancame from the river. 
Turning that way I saw & man emerge 
from the bushes, step into the road and 
disappear as he had appeared, in the oppo- 
site direction.” 

“Presumably he was a poacher. But 
why worry about it?” put in the young 
man reassuring|ly. 

“But he didn’t look that. Papa tells me 
that one night last week, when the gout 
troubled him thathe couldn't sleep, from 
his window he saw aman enveloped in # 
black cloak stationed on the gravel path, 
looking up at the windows.” 

“One of those suspicious characters of 
the neighborhood. But then, why doubt 
my safety? | have no enemies, and if I 
had I don’t think they would be #0 cruel 
as to harm me the day before my wedding 


Please, Birdie, cast those ideas to the 
wind.”’ 

“You may not have enemies, but you 
nust not always be on the lookoat f 
treachery from them aione 

‘hear not, my darling, to-morrow I shal 


As she | 


Wat kept you | 


EVENING POST. 


bid farewell to this monotonous life. and 
to us both the bliss of heaven will be dis- 
closed.”’ 

“Have you made the final arrangements 
for our wedding tour, Philip?” 

“As l said to Mr. Johnson, we shall go 
to see the Fair, and then spend the sum. 
mer abroad.”’ 

** You, and then return and setile down 
in this sublime spot of ours, devoting our 
selves to the welfare and comfort of the 
| poor, establishing # bome at Cedar Creek. 
| Thus we will live in a balmy world of our 
| OWN, respected and esteemed by all.’ 
| “You forget my past,” broke in the 
young man vehemently. 

He let go of the hand that he held in his 
and his noble head, adorned with hair as 
black as a raven’s wing, fell upon bis 
breast—some hideous bitter vision coming 
back to him. He spoke not, though an- 
speakable thoughts swept through his 
mind. But during that silence a change 
passed slowly over his countenance. His 
dark eyes grew more intensely dark and 
his lips assumed a firmer aspect. 

‘*W hat has that to do with it?’ said the 
girl, breaking tho silence. 

He motioned to her the river, and yent- 
ly led her to it. 

“Let us have a row,” he uttered, as 
though to dispel his ravaging thoughts, 
and the little craft flew above the smooth 
water by the masterly strokes of the oars 

Silently they sailed along the narrow 
river, whose green banks were reflected in 
its mirror-like surface, until they reached 
an old wooden bridge that once upon a 
time spanned the stream, aad now was 
in a state of ruin for need of repairs, and, 
if their eyes had been quicker they would 
have seen a black object fleeting across 
the rotten planks. 

“You always promised to tell me your 
story, Phil; would you mind telling it now, 
if itshould not pain you?’ 

Philip looked lovingly into the suppli 
cating face and the purple lips that had 
spoken #0 kindly. 

Palling the oars out of the water he 
allowed the tiny boat to float with the 
tide, 

“Oh, no,’”’ he answered, “I should like 
you to hear it. You would then better 
understand my position and your own. 
But, alas! I must only tell you what 
other lips have told me, of my mother 
living in dire poverty, of my tather comm. 
ing home in a state of intoxication and 
beating my mother, of his connection 
with outlaws of the worst type, the kid- 
napping of my brother Reginald and my 
| father’s disappearance forever. All is 
| confused, however, till I heard the bell 
| tolled on my mother’s burial day,’’ here 
| his sight grew dim and his eyes moist, but 
he struggled against such weaknoss, 
“From nurse's window | saw the hearse 
| that bore her away, and drawing a long 

kigh bid her adieu. Mind, | was then 
| young, only four or five years of age, and 
knew not the significance of pain or sor 
| row. Old Martha, the nurse, | remember 
very well, who first pointed to me my 
| mother’s last home, which then bore no 
inscription and was sinking into oblivion, 
but I have preserved it with all the cares 
of a devoted son. I[ recollect when news 
came to ny mother of my tather’s death, 
which came to bim while in # conflict 
with @ popsé of marshals, but mother was 
gone, the flowers had begun to bloom on 
her grave, Of my brother IT know noth 
ing—rumors have been circulating that he 
is also a member of that famous gang. | 
would like to see him, but if we met we 
wouldn’t know each other, tle was taken 
from my side when we were both in in- 
fancy.”’ 

He stopped; he had seen the toars like 
sparkling gems tlow down her velvety 
cheek 4. These reminiscenses were too 
sorrowful for her tender heart to bear. 

“Ah,” weuton Philip, “if my mother 
had lived, nothing would have pleased 
her more than to have #6e6n us united.’’ 

“You, | believe that,’’ answered Bertha. 

Philip looked around and saw that the 
shadows were longthening, and night ap 
proaching. 

“We muat get back, or we shall be late 
for dinner. | declare it is past seven 
o'clock,’ be said consulting bis watch 

“Then we shall 
cried Bertha, “for father cannot endure to 
be kept waiting for his dinner.” 

Stepping out of the boat, whieh Philip 





have to burry up,” 


tied with ita chain to a fallen log, they 
turned their faces homewards, and set for 


ward ata brisk pace. 


* + * « . * 
The next day dawned bright and glor 
pus. as thougi in periect nar ny wit 
the happy event wi van t ake piace 
at the Manslior Mr Ar tem J Hon’ 
residence The grand piace was a astir 
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~—friends and relatives, composing the 
cream of society, kept on arriving at min- 
ute intervals, all desirous of witnessing 
the handsome Philip Maddon united in 
marriage with the fair Bertha, the sole 
heiress of the Mansion. The servants 
were hurrying to and fro making the final 
arrangements, 

Philip, already dressed for the cere- 
mony, was the attraction of all the guests, 
Hlia well-c.t features—the elevated fore- 
head, the smooth face and the firm lips, 
adorned with a amall, curly mustache-- 
was now as though crowned with a halo of 
the rising sun. Hehad alow, cheery voles, 
and a laugh that would do one good to 
hear. He had never been known to have 
said an unkind word to anyone. EKvery- 
body listened with envious admiration to 
the flow of his words as though to a strain 
of sweet, liquid masic His dark 
piercing eyes hat been too much 
for Bertha to bear, 

The young man had been given a good 
education by the help of ber father, as he 
had manifested a love for the beautiful 
arts, The handsome paintings, the mar- 
ble busts and statues, which be is now 
showing tothe guests, are all resulta of 
his own handicraft. No one ever sue 
pected the latent talent of the bov when, 
atthe death of his mother, he was taken 
caro of by Mr. Johnson, Philip, on his 
part, had done all be could to repay the 
kindness shown him, and for this Mr, 
Johnson loved hin as bis own son, The 
young man had #0 shrewdly transacted 
the affairs of the estate tieat it was now 
yielding a very large income, enabling 
the owner to live in the highest luxury. 

Atthe death of the ventlioman’s wife, 
which happened when Bertha was in her 
tender years, his health had been failing 
him, and, consequently bis annual income 
had been on the decrease, owing to his 
inability to attend to financial affairs. 
Kut when young Philip's common-sense 
came into play the estate again flourished, 
Which before was on the verge of bringing 
the aged Mr. Johnson into grief. Hertha 
and Philip were reared together ever since 
they were very young, and it was only 
natural for the mutual affection which 
had sprung between them. The nuptials 
which were now at hand was considered ea 
Krealcecasion and rejoicing by all who 
were interested in them, 

Long telere high noon the little village 
ehurch by the river was surrounded by @ 
little throng of curious people, peering 
longingly aloog the road for the party to 
arrive. The church in itwelf is pretty and 
old-tashioned, with a square tower and 
arched windows covered with ivy; with a 
picturesque grave-yard alongside, and 
tall Jitnne trees shading the green graven, 

The inside is rather quaint, needing a 
retouch, but it bas been decorated in 
grand style by the servants of the Man- 
Banks of plants and sweet seented 
flowers have beon massed @:\erywhere, 
rendering the atmosphere fragrant and 
balmy with their odor, While at the door 
«triumphal arch bas been erected with a 
profusion of lilles of the valley. 

As the old, gray-hbaired clergyman took 
his place the door opened and, with the 
first bare of Soderman’s ‘Wedding 
March," Philip, radiant and 
happy, leading the blushing bride, fol- 
lowed by the yaunt figure of Mr. John- 
gon and a long line of triends and rela- 
tives, all dressod in lavish 6lega ce and 


BION, 


appeared 


taste. 

What a moment for the two loving 
hearts, as with the sweet notes of the or- 
Kan &# new lile seemed toopen before them. 

“Are you happy, Geareet?" whispered 
Philip in Bertha's ear 
Words failed her. 

Athalf way up the aisle the procession 
stopped, there was an interruption «at the 
Philip, turning bis head, glanced 
at the strugywiing toass of humanity trying 
The noise was so im- 


She nodded assent 


door. 


to vain adimillance, 
mense that the organist paused in hia 
task, What was going On? Dropping 
the hand of the bride, he turned, and 
moved aisi6. Some friends 
tried to detain hit, but he waved bishand 
aside. Keaching the 
trouble he was soon lost 
among the crowd, while some said they 


down the 


to them to stand 


weene Of the 


s4whim moveout into the open air it 


was atleast a quarter of an hour betore 


the noime coaseod and order restored Sut 
W Here Was 


the bridegroom did notecome 


he? 

Invery head ipned anxiously towards 
Lhe door, but ne Appeared to satiafy 
their Gayer ywaze ltertha, above all, was 
conscious ofa Z Tose of anxiety 

A 1" norging fr ' 
bo ~ I pwe i 

ave a aly 
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tie wiva | along the aisie will & 
downcast xk and an unsteady step. 
fthe pentieomen and ladies ques- 
t owassilent. He seemed to 
a transformation, His 
with brijliancy, his face 
net beamed with smiles. Everyone no 
edthe change in bicn but kept silent, 
had been the cause. 

resumed the tuneful 


Many © 
tloned hin 
have uncer 
eyes didn - 


tl 
wondering wha 
Hiere (the '¥ 


titaic 


‘A bat wae (he trouble?” whispered 


lherthia 

Nothing he muttered between his 
teeth. noteven giancing at ber, 

[he #traios the mareh ceased as the 
elergyuian, TAI his eyou and facing 


the moupie treprar 
“Poilip, w thou take Bertha here 
present forthy lawful wife?” 


Hutte the an ment of all the bride 


wroom not anawer—bisn @eyen roosting 
aliead Phen, suddenly, a theughb wak- 
jog from a dreacn, his lips opened, and 
apparentiy taking In the situation, an- 
wwere@) @itt a] SIREEELLD 4 

“| wil 

“An tthou, lertha, resumed the clergy 
man, “wilt th take Pollip here present 
to be thy lawlu iw4tund ?’ 

Pine bride, will t embarrass nent, re- 


plied cieariy 


“lwi 

Phen the tra eotthe ceremony went 
on without further interruption. Kvery 
speetator tea thetr breath untiltheclergy 
hiane v csxeometto ring in every ear 

‘hy the autivority muitted in mea, | 
provounece you tian and wife!’ 

lhe cau ayain renders the soll strains, 
and alter receiving the coougratulations of 
their friends, (he couple headed the bril 
limgit porocetaran to the door 


The crowd oulside reverently moved 
avidde, Opening Lie way for them to pasa, 
A light wind was sighing among the 
boughs of the trees, and some thick clouds 
BAllInNg ACTORS (he space ADOVG, BASUIDING 
great intensity as they sped along, 

Hertha pave one long pitying glance to 
the poor that had gathered on the porch, 
and spoke sweetest words of comfort 
Philip looked on somewhatcoldly, Surely, 
this was the tirst time that he had ever 
appeared cold and forlorn, 

Phey bad pot gone far when above the 
murtiurofthe wind «a loud, mysterious 
moan Was heard, and almost simultane- 
ously a toan, almost bent double, appeared 
from outol the shrubberies on the road 
side, and with one Jeap fell all in a heap 
at the feet of the astonished bride, 

The blood froze in every beart and an 
exclamation of dismay dropped from 
every top, as the fora: aod features of the 
upknown lying stretched on the ground, 
were those of Paillip sa! 

A tiny stream of blood, slowly con- 
cealing, coved from «a wound below the 
heart, painting the white shirt-tront with 
CTIMMOM winlhis 

Alleyes now turned upon the bride. 
room, #eanning tite from head to foot, 
while he, strangely enough, had bis eyes 
east in the distance, 

‘An ioipostor! cried many voices, and 
In their mat frenzy they were almost 
Atrock duit with the remarkable reseim- 


binnee between the two, 


Hertha, casting away the hand that held 


her, dropped her knees and lifted the 
dying tian s head kiverybody seemed to 
tur 
You, it was] }! 
With a hea nding scréam she feel ina 
lead swe er lover's heart's blood 
“Hertha dear’ ermed Mr, Johnson, 
BLOoy i \ inughter, while a deep 
Marty mipcm re ‘ “ 
A hire é vanced madly towarda 
thie ny lewrootn, whose face 
Was now oa ype and who appeosred 
ompletely a +) hat their threats fell 
short, as ' with # distracted far. 
awe k s eyes, moved slowly 
across (he green law stapgering like a 
drunken pers estarted to follow 
hina Bu hey he Kone far before they 
BLeop pret etna was toddling towards 
the river, whereaw erobed fvaure and 
a bony , tt beckon him lie 
wake! ‘ ¢ s of danger, vot 
tur b x His feet touched 
Lhe wate ‘ ‘ iseper and deeper, 
ani “ “ e Waves rushed over 
hin ‘ was done penance 
a sl t 
‘ “ te VV ws 
we pPeraenes mouth 
‘ al = 4 
~ eS was 
[ ” t 8 Drenel 
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Hlimeves opened and rested on vacancy, 
the shadow of death seemed to bave al- 
ready settied in them. 

His lips moved. 

“Where—is—he? Is—he—gone? My— 
brother!" 

Hia voice seemed to linger lovingly on 
the word “brother.” 

Then be sighed heavily—the sigh of a 
parting spirit. 
7 * * . * * 

lt is midnight! 

Silence deep and protound reigns with- 
in the church—tbhe silence of death! 
Evorything is craped in mourning, and 
on a catafalque, with a buroing taper at 
each end, a body lies in state, covered with 
a biack flimeay veil. 

It is that of a lover murdered on his 
wedding day! 

Struggling moonbeams have forced 
their way into the dark edifice, casting 
long, trembiing bars of light across the 
pows, 

The silence i4 almost sepulchral ! 

Hark ! A sound ix heard ! 

Like aw gustof wind, it is heard again, 
and then the low rustling of # woman's 
skirt. A olack form emerges from the 
gioom and wovedsliowly down the aisle, 
pausing at evory step, and stopping before 
the catalalque. A pumber of times two 
lony artaaé tries in vain to lift the coveriet. 

At last it succeeds. A moonbeam is 
playing upon the ghastly, colorless face 

The shrouded figure stands gezng at 
the awe inspiring sight, »nd then falls on 
her knees tne head resting in the folds of 
the turtal eloti. 

\ low smothered sob issues through the 
thick black veil, and a soul, pure and 
staples», spreads iis wings’ heaven ward, 

——F -——— 


Long Lost. 


ny BO, 


after «a lapse Of throe years to got them 
all back again, every note fresh and 
clean as when you first received it from 
the bank, is not an every-day experience. 

The thief had been convicted and = sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment, but 
the money bad never been recovered, and 
| was pretty sure that the thief nad = hid- 
den it in some safe place of concealment, 
and that when he recovered bis liberty be 
would uuearth it from its hiding, and 
start the world afresh with my $10,000 as 
his capital. 

Onanightin February, as | sat late at 
my desk, there called upon ime a warder 
from the Strangeways Jail at Manchester, 
telling me thatthe man who was convicted 
for stealing ny money would be liberated 
the following day, aud, if | cared to make 
it worth his while be would have a watch 
set upon the prisoner with a view to 716 
covering the treasure should he, as was 
suspected, have it still concealed, 

I accepted bis proposal, and soon afier 
inid-night was on my Way back to Man 
chester with the prison warder, 

Hie told ma that be did not propose him- 
self to do the watching, but that it would 
be done by # man who had at one time 
been a warder of the jail, but bad left the 
Pace BOING YOATS ALO, 

From this man [| learned that the ticket- 
of-ieave man had taken up bis place of 
abode ina borthern suburb of the eily, 
and arrangements had been made by 
which he (‘he ex-warder) would be in- 
formed of all bis movements, 

he thief bad been convicted under the 


|": be robbed of > 10000 in notes, and 


name of James Gale, and it was not until 
a your later that | discovered Jim’? Gale 
to be one of the aliases of Lhe notorious 
housebreaker and burglar Charles Peace. 

On the second day afler my arrival in 
Manchester we tearned that the ticket-of 
leave roan bad made arrangements with a 
earter to aecomnpany him out to some open 
fields tying On thecontines of « northern 
suburb of the city. 

About eighto’elock in the evening the 
thief joined the carter whom he had 
engaged, bringing with bim a pickaxeand 
shovel, He bad changed his dress, and 
appeared an ordinary laborer, 

When we reached the fields in the 


’ 


suboarbs it was close upon nine o'clock 
wod pileh dark, Thethiel bad, however, 
provided hineelf with a lantern, and by 
lis light we saw him busily engaged in 
digging ataspotabout thirty yards from 
the rondside 


The carter whom be had brought with 


bin bad remained with his horse and cart 
@ rowmiway, so that we could not ap 
acl very neat for fear of being 

ser Wve 
( neequentiy we turned back along the 
road, and then striking +croesa the field at 
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tight angles were able to approach ‘he 
scene of operations from the further side. 
By this means we were able to get with 
in a few feet of the thief without being 
observed, 

He was busily engaged, and already 
bad sunk a pit of some feet in depth. He 
had placed his lantern in the hele, and 
was bimeelf standing in it and throwing 
out the soil in large shovelfuls, The hole 
we then saw was at the foot of a large heap 
of stones, which had evidently been used 
asa landmark to identify the spot. 

Making a circuit to the right, we got to 
the back of the head of stones, and 
approaching, were abie to get up close to 
the thief without being observed and to 
look down upon him at his work. 

He wea so busy that be would not have 
noticed us bad we been even léss cautious 
than we were. The hole was now sunk to 
a depth of six feet, and the thief bad to 
exert himself considerably to throw out 
the earth. 

At last, with a grunt of satisfaction, he 
stopped in his work and stooped down, 
His shovel had struck the lid of a large 
square box, Another minute and he had 
the lid opened, and we saw before us a 
collection of old silver tankards and sal- 
vers and spoons, and asmall box or casket 
This he opened, and in it we saw atill 
bright and glittering, a mass of jewelry. 

There were rings and chain8s and brace- 
lets, but what struck us more than all else 
was a maguificent diamond tiara, contain- 
ing stones of marvelous size and brilliance, 

And beneath the diamonds was 4 packet 
of papers which, with a great gasp of satis- 
faction, | recognized as the bank notes 
this man had stolen, now nearly seven 
years ago 

Having satisfied himself that the stolen 
booty was still there, the thief closed the 
box and lilted itupto the surface of the 
ground, He placed it onthe edge at the 
foot of the heap of stones behind which we 
were concealed, and over the top of 
which we were observing hit. 

1] bad drawn the revolver with which | 
had provided inyself, and was quite pre. 
pared for the moment when he should 
866 UB. 

This be did not do until he had placed 
the box on the ground and was preparing 
toclimb out of the bole after it. 

The man was no coward, and though he 
started when he tound bimself face to tace 
with a loaded revolver, he did not quail. 
Anger, rather than fear was the emotion 
Which expressed itself upon bis features, 

“Curse you,’ he said. “What bas it got 
to do with you?” 

“Nothing, only that you ve got my 
bank notes in that box, and that the rest 
ofithas got to be handed over to the 
police.”’ 

The thief still retained the same position, 
with one knee raised to the bank of é6arth 
and his other foot still resting at the bot- 
tom of the hole, 

One of his hands, however, had stolen 
inty his coat pocket, and though I had not 
noticed it, iny companion had done so, 
and exclaimed: — 

“Now, No. 189, drop that, or you’re a 
dead man,’ at the same time covering 
him with his revolver. 

“And if ldo, whatthen? How muchdo 
you want? I'll give you half of it and | 
keep the rest.” 

“We shall band you over to the police 
with the swag.’’ 

No sooner had the words left my lips 
than the thief, grown desperate at the 
prospect of again returning to prison to 
work oul the remainder of his sentence, 
drew from bis pocket the revolver upon 
which his tingers bad been resting during 
the latest few moments and tired point- 
blank at me, 

The bullet grazed my shoulder and 
pasved harmlessly away. Not so, how- 
ever, the shot with which my companion 
had replied to it, 

He had been prepared for a demonstra- 
tion of this kind, and scarcely had the 
thief fired than he received in reply a 
slug which struck the hand in which his 
revolver was held, shattering tbe stock of 
the weapon and two of the fingers which 
held it. 

With acry of pain the thief disappeared 
within the hole, and, calling to me to fol- 
low him, the warder jumped into the hole 
after bim, and bad him bandcutted betore 
he could make any further attempt of 
violence 

1 had assured myself on the way to the 


police station that the papers in the box 
were indeed as | bad anticipated, my own 


Loissing bank-notes, and thankful indeed 
was ls strangely t ‘ ver possession 
y Dg at m é 
—— > — —_ 
NE tenth of the world is still unex- 
piored 


his AWkUa. REViNGE, 





Genera! Antonio Exzsta inflicts cn 

those who trifle with bis liwopulsive 
Central American affections. Bluebeard 
in bis palmiest days was a jamb compared 
to the tiery Salv doran warrior, who has 
lately niade Sap Francisco his home Ac. 
cording to tradition the man with the in. 
digo whiskers chopped off the heads of 
his faithless wives and hung them up asa 
warning to other women. 

At this late date and in bis present sur. 
roundings Ezeta cannot well decapitate 
anybody, but he can do the next beat 
thing. He revenged bimself on fickle 
San Francisco maidens by hacking the 
heads off their photographs, taken at his 
own 6x pense, and chucking the faces into 
the hrepiace. This is more satisfactory to 
one of Antonio's disposition than turning 
the pictures to the wall. The method also 
does away with soiled carpets, morgue 
wagons, inquests and other incidentals 
which would prove more or less annoying 
to the fastidious General. Of course, in 
his own country Antonio would not stop 
at guillotining photographs and tin-types 
alone, but that has notbing to do with the 
present affair. The decapitated charmer 
still lives, but twenty-five or thirty head- 
less pbotographs of her fascinating self 
adorn the furniture in Ezeta’s room at the 
California Hotel. 

Among thei is the curtailed trunk of a 
fat interpreter who transmitted the Gen- 
eral’s ardent love passages second handed 
to the iair adored one. In the first mad 
spasm of jealous rage Ezsta lopped off the 
head of his interpreter, and then fired the 
young man bodily, tor the maiden was 
nore infatuated with the transmitter than 
with the sender of love’s sweet prompt- 
ings. So, to get even, the hot tempered 
wooer from afar mutilated the photos of 
the false one, 

It was shortly after his return from 
Mexico that Salvador’s illustrious citizen 
and soldier got tangled up in the tender 
meshes of love. The green eyed monster 
bobbed up, and Ezeta drew his keen edged 
blade on the photographs, : 

He first met the girl at bis hotel. She 
was a bewitching young thing. The 
maiden was of that dark Spanish type of 
beauty sure to attract the notice of the 
General. Sbe had wavy black tresses, 
creamy colnplexion and lustrous orbs 
which fairly sparkled when the electric 
lights shone on them, She was only six- 
teen years of age, but knew considerable 
forone so young. Itis doubtful, though, 
if the dear creature knew at that time how 
it feels to have one’s head cut off— in a 
photograph. 

Through the effort of her aunt, Ezeta 
aud the gir! were brought together. The 
fat interpreter was the medium of ex- 
change for the heart throbs and other 
Symptoms experienced by the lovers, 
First the interpreter submitted the pro- 
position of the aunt to have the General 
meetthe girl. The fire-eater was agree- 
able, and they met. At the opening inter- 
view the fat interpreter inade known the 
opinion of both regarding the weather 
and kindred topics, while the aunt sat by 
and smiled indulgently. Ezeta was dee;- 
ly smitten. He told bis hired mouth- 
piece to inform the maiden that he was 
much charmed by her presence. She 
blushed as best she could, and said she 
would be pleased to have the General call. 
The General was more than pleased, and 
did call on tbe aunt and her delightful 
relative at iheir home in a fashionable 
Sutter street boarding house, Ezeta 
called often—so often, in tact, tbat his pa- 
trician feet soon wore a trail in thecement 
sidewalks. ‘he interpreter, went with 
him, as without that valued assistant the 
General could only sit and gasp and gur- 
giein the presence of bis inamorata. 

The courtship progressed with starting 
velocity with the sid of the fat intervreier. 
He was present al all the seances, and pre 
sumably acquired some valuable pointers. 
At any rate the interpreter took to calling 
during off bours and making love on bis 
own hook, He succeeded beyond bis 
wildest dreams, and soon the dark, wavy 
tresses were depositing dandruff on two 
coat collars, but at different times in the 
day. While Ezeta was at home thinking 
blithely of the future bis traitorous man 
Friday was loating around in the Sutter 
street boarding house treating the meiden 
fair to tatty right off the hook. 

At last the General discovered the state 
of atfairs, 'ointing bis finger at the inter- 


\c- awful is the vengeance which 


hye« 


preter, 
; ; 
‘*‘Base creature, | know all. Vamoose, 

t 


841 


Che interpreter went, but left bis picture 
behind on the mantel piece. It was well 
that the talking man left when he did, for 
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Ezeta bauled out his trusty razor and 
carved the face of the false, interpretor 
trom the picture and cremated the hated 
lineaments in the fireplace. With his 
wrath thus somewhat appeased the bold 
warrier forgave the fickle maiden, who 
then and there promised to be true to her 
own soldier lover. But alas! the fat inter- 
preter loomed up again and Ezeta. caught 
his sweetheart flirting with the human 
photograph. He at once cast the faithless 
one off forever and commenced to deécapi- 
tate her photographs at the rate of three or 
four cuts each day. 


Meet Me in the Lane. 


BY A. G, 











EET me in the lane when tbe clock 
\i strikes nine,’ why that’s a line of a 
i'2 song, silly, that you have picked 
up. True, it is addressed to Bob, but what 
of that? I can trust him.” 

The speaker, a bonnie brown eyed little 
woman twisted a slip of paper in her hand, 
a perplexed look puckering her pretty 
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curled up ina pet armchair, looking im 
her pink draperies like a tumbied wild 
rose. So absorbed was she iu her brood- 
ing that she did not go to meet Bob when 
she heard bis step on the garden-path. 

He came into the house surprised, for 
she bad never failed to give bim a glad 
greeting. He lifted her out of the chair 
and kissed her lovingly, saying: 

“Why, little woman, I believe you were 
asleep—idie little pet!—1 missed my wel- 
come, What is the matter, dariing ? Your 
forehead is like fire, Are you ili?’ 

“I'm all right, Bob; don’t fuss about ine. 
I have got a bad headache and a cold. | 
shall be well in the morning. Ring the 
bell for Bessie to bring the lamp.”’ 

Bob did as desired, wondering at bis 


| wife’s peevish tone, but when the light 


fresh face, She stood by an open window; | 


it was a bright breezy morning, and the 
roses sent in distilled sweetness after the 
recent rain, 

\ stylish-looking woman, daintily 
dressed in a walking-costume of grey, 
smiled at the young wife’s words, as she 
said in a tone of commiseration: 

Well,you doas you like, dear, it is your 
business, not mine; but if 1 were you, I'd 
be in the lane before them. You are 
blinded by your love for your husband, 
dear. 1 declare it made my blood boil to 
see you brushing his coat, holding his 
gloves, and worsbipping him as though 
he were a god, this morning when I bad 
this paperin my hand, Pluck up spirit, 
Neil, and see what this eans.’’ 

Nell sank intu a seat and burst into a 
flood of tears, saying: 

“Oh, you have made me 80 unhappy, | 
can’t believe Bob would deceive me. 
Why, we bave not been married a year 
and he seems so fond of me,”’ 

“Of course he does, and is, I dare say, in 
a sense, but ‘men were deceivers ever.’ ”’ 

“[ don’t believe it, Belle. Why should 
they marry if they don’t love, and if they 
love what need to be untrue?”’ 

“Well, dear, keep to your belief. 1 must 
be off or I shail miss my ’bus and get late 
intown. I’ll look in asl return and see 
what you have decided to do ?” 

‘The daily governess buttoned her long 
xioves, kissed her friend’s burning cheek 
and departed, a malicious pleasure beat- 
ing in ber envious heart, that the cloud 
had come at last over the happy loves of 
her two frienas, one of whom she had once 
hoped to hold by a nearer and dearer title, 

Nelly Meyrick sat in dismal misery till 
the little maid-servant came and removed 
the breakfast, then she rose mechanically 


and went about the dear domestic duties | 


that seemed so dull to-day. Poor little 
Nell, her trustfal loving heart was wrung 
by a cruel suspicion, for all ber brave 
words to ber triend, She had a vague 
(dread that ber bandsome loving busband 
was deceiving her; her jealousy was 
aroused. Most women are more or less 
Jealous, and unhappy for her, Neill was 
‘‘mmore,’? 

She wandered about ber pretty home 
disconsolate; she could not work, she 
wished the time to pass that she might 
}rove the truth or falsenese of her bus- 
She dressed herself carefully that 
+\ering, she felt a new pride in har pretty 
looks; it should not be her fault if ber 
iusband found anotber fairer. 

brooding over ber fancied wrong all 
(ay had swelled it to vast dimensions; 
Jealousy picked up and pieced together a 
*tring of evidence all bearing on the belief 
that her husband cared less for her than 
formerly. 

Nell’s beart ached with a bitter restless 
pain, forshe loved her husband with al! 
the fond devotion of ber clinging woman- 
‘y pature, and had been so proud of his 
ove and care of her. Now her world 
seemed tottering beneath her feet, and she 
found herself growing cold to her lord 
with a bitter resentful sorrow. She al- 
inost bated her bosom friend for bringing 
this secret to light. 

“If Belle had been kind she would have 
kiven Bob the paper back when he drop- 
péd it, and have asked him its meaning, 
and, morethan that, might have pleaded 
witb bim for me, reminding bim of wy 
dependence on him for happiness—oh, 
6véen life!—for I sball die if he cease to 


band. 


veme. To know him unfaithful would 


Dréak mny heart.”’ 
So thought the poor lonely child, for she 


was little more, as she sat in the gloaming, 


showed her whive wan looks and baggard 
eyes, he exclaimed in dismay: 

“Nell, you are ill; lie down on the sofa, 
dear, and let me pet you, I'll briag your 
tea to you, and read you to sleep, poor 
little woman. Why did you not see you 
felt ill ?”’ 

Nellie allowed him to lead her to the 
sofa, and make ber cosy among the pil- 
lows. His kindness stirred a fresh pain in 
her heart. She longed to unburden ber 
pain to him and receive his denial, but 
she remembered Belle bad made her 
promise to keep silent, so she contented 


by laying her cheek to his and twining , 


her hands about his neck as he bent over 
her, anxious at her weary looks. 

‘**You do love me a little, Bob ?”’ 

“A little, wife! why I love you better 
than all the world. 1 do believe you've 
got the ‘blues,’ through woping alone here 


all day. You should go out, pet, and get | 


some bright looks to weleome me. Dear 
little girl, let ine get you soine tea, per- 
haps it wili do your bead good,”’ 

He tucked # rose in his wife's bosom as 
he spoke, and kissed her tenderly. Nelli 


choked back # sob as be left her, and then | 


she watched his clumsy attempt at prur- 


ing out tea, saw him flood the cups and , 


saucers from the overflow of the tea-pot, 
which he declared must leak. 

“Nonsense, you silly fellow, it is because 
you pour it out too fast,’ said a bright 
voice, and Belle, rosy and fresh trom a 
brisk walk, slipped into the room, saying 
she had come to téa. 

Bob looked black. Like most men he 
did not believe in bis wile baving a bosom 
friend, Belle bustied about, pitied Neil, 
put the tea-table to rights, and took the 
cup out of Bob’sa kind clumsy bands that 
he was carrying to his weary little wife, 

After this, Belle sang and played for 
them, and Kob found his wife was crying. 
He soothed her gently, then went to write 
some business letters that he said musi go 
off that night. 

At a quarter to nine he pul his head into 
the parior door, with a pipe in hie mouth, 
said, ‘1 am just off to post these, pet; I 


| won't be more than twenty minutes,’’ and 


was gone. 
Then Nelli got up, two feverish spots 
burning upon her cheeks, “Lend me 


your cloak, Belle, it is dark, and will 
cover me up.”’ 

Belle complied, wrapping the trembling 
little figure into its sombre folds, and hid- 
ing the pretty fair bead in @ “granny” 
bonnet. 

Nel! burried off, bidding Belle wait un- 
til her return. With flying feet the poor 
little woman sped along ihe dusky iane 
that led to the highway, ber light footfall 
making nosound, and her ying figure 
sheltered from sight by the shadow of the 
trees. 

At the end of the lane, leaning on the 
stile, two forms were distinctly visible in 
the woonlight, One shé saw at once was 
her busband’s, the other a tall slim wouape, 
that of a young woman who seemed in 
distress. 

Neily paused at # little distance, an aw- 
ful beartache almost siifling her; she 
seemed to bave fallen into @ vast sea of 
trouble, her brain reeled. Oh, what should 
sbe do with her life after this bitter night; 


all hope died out of ber beart. “Oh, un 
happy life that must live on without 
love!’ 


Presently she saw Bob put his band into 
his pocket and count out some rooney say- 
ing: “I can't do this again; I have my 
wife and home to cousider. I would not 
have done tbis if it were not for the child 
Now I must go, good night! I will write 


again soon.” 

Then be kissed the woman, coldly, yet 
kindly, belped her over the stile, and 
turned to retrace bis stepr back to bis 
home As the woman stood a second the 
poonlight full upon ber face, and Nally 
noticed she was genteel and pretty, but 
bad a careworn look, and was sbhabbily 


dressed in clothes that had been handsome. 
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Neil shrank b ck into the hedge as her 
husband passed, waited till he was out of 
sigbt and then got over the stile and went 
on wearily, she knew not whither, So full 
of thougbt was she, that she did not botice 
how far she went until ber feet failed 
and she sat down on arugged stone bridge 
that spanned the river like a ciant’s hand 

Then she sank down, wore out with a 
queer mistiness of mind and a dull ache of 
body; the big bright moon looked down 
coldly upon her. 

She did not know how long she mat 
there, but all at once her misery seemed to 
reach aclimax. Her heart beat wildly, a 
great passionate, resentful despair assailed 
her. 

The river looked #0 calm and silent 
She had heard drowning was an oasy 
death, and it seemed so hard to live now 
all the bright future was broken up by 
this big pain. 

Sbe was but a girl--a child almost— 
wildly wicked through ber surpassing 
suffering, and so she thought it would be 
easy to end all and wo where there is no 
pain, 

Then, all at once, just as ale had climbed 
the stone parapet, her brain cleared. She 
remembered her dead mother, Like a 
flash of light the dear face came to mind, 
with the thought, dared sbe meet ber with 

| the sin of suicide upon her soul ? 

Then sbe beld back, and stepped again 
upon to the bridge, aud her left 
| hey. 

She opened ber eyes in her husband's 
arms in her own bower ol «# 


her, 


SOnSen 


bedv ham ber, 
| He was very white and sters-looking, but 
reproached her only by saying: 

“My wile might bave faith in me if ai! 
the world failed me.”’ 

Then, seeing she bad suffered, 
holding ber fondly to her heart: 
|; ‘Phe woman | went tomeet, Noell, wae 
| ny sailor brother Charles's wife, a care 
loss Creature, always in difficulty, never 
can make his pay last; but | am tired «f 


he said, 


lending ber money, and should not have 
done 80 now, only their boy is tll. 1 
meant to bave told you all this, but your 


bosom friend was here, and I did not care 

to discuss our domestic belore 
| her, I don’t fancy sbe will show up agaip 

in aburry. Oh, darling, | was so tright- 
|} ened about you when she told the 
| grief you were in. Say you never 
mistrust me again.” 

‘Indeed 1 will not, 
me,”" 

After this, perfect confidence strength- 
ened their love, and il Neil ever gets jea! 
| ous, Bob bas Only to sing, !Me ot mein the 


bothers 
mie 
will 


Bob; only ftorgive 


lane when the clock strikes nine,’ and 
| the storm blows over. 
| a ee 

BREACH OF PROMISK.— the foliowing 


report of # little suil for breach Of prom. 
ino’ proves that, if justice its bad 
points, it also sometinnes bas good ones, 


hus 


The plaintit!, Miss Amelia Donnersehley, 
claimed two hundred 
from August Birkir, 
marry her, and then 
promise, 

Detendant: “1 resided, your honor, eight 
months with the young lady 
mother, and TF found it #0) tin pomsitle to 
‘ive with the latter that | reluse to marry 
tne daughter.”’ 

Judge: “Had the signified her 
intention of living with you 
marriags, to look after your hourekeeping, 
and take care of your money ?” 

Defendant: ‘Yes, your honor,”’ 

Judge (sympathetically) > “Proceed, 
young tnan,.”’ 
Defendant: ‘Though 
lady, | have broken ¢ if the engagement on 
account of the mother.” 

Judge: “Well, iny young friend, which 
would you préfer—to pay hundred 
dollars, Or marry the plaintitl 
with your mother in jaw ?’ 

Detendant: “Pay two hundred doliars,” 

Judge: “Young tan, let 
hands with you. There wasa tine in wy 


dollar danayes 
who 


refused to 


promised to 
fulfil bits 


and her 


mother 
alter your 


l love the young 


two 


and live 


me slake 


tife when I wasin the very situation that 
you are in now. — Had 1 possessed your 
firmness, | should have Leen Bpared 


twenty ive years of trouble of ell kinds 
I had the alternative of marrying or pay 
ing abundred and twenty-fhve dollare in 
gold. 
twenty five years have | regretted it | 
am happy to meet & man of your statiyp 


Being poor, ! got marries, ana for 


My decision iw that you are acquilt d, and 
that the plaintiff k#hali pay teu dollars and 
the costs for baving tt iyh! f putting «a 
gentieman under ihe dominion of «a 
mo her in-iaw.”’ 

—_—-- eo -— 

Have y ever tried Dobbins’ Electr 
Soap? It don’t cost u for to get 
one bar of your gr er, @ > 6 
self why ia praised + rT er 
y *ara steady sale Ke sure ye I a 

on, There are lots of them 


At Home and Abroad. 


Queen Marguerite, of Italy, ta not only 
the beet looking, but the beat educated 
She knows English, 
(ierman, Spanish and Latin 
thoroughly, and shespeake them as floent- 
ly as sbe does herown Itallan, She ia a 
good Greek scholar, and ta not only faml- 
liar with the inasterpleces of Kuropean 
literature, and quotes Petrarch, Dante 
and Goethe, but isso fond of Shakespeare 
that she bas written for her own amure- 
inenta little work on his heroines, 


Queen in Furope. 


breach, 


A Spring eld, N.J., farmer has for some 
months been be ‘ridden trom rheamatiamn, 
\ fow days ago, acting on the recommen. 
dation of a friend, the farmer's wite placed 
halfadezen tightly corked beer bottles 
filled with water in the stowe to heat, aaa 
remedy for the disease Presently the six 
bottles exploded, wrecking the stove and 
shattering the windows Noarly tright- 
the bedridden farmer 
bounded to bis feet and rushed from the 
When he returned all traces of the 
had and has not 
Aines® relurnod, 


ened to death, 


house, 


rheumatieam vanlahed 


It is a osnitictent commentary of the 
rigorot the police power in Kus#la that 
the Chiefet Poloe of St. Petersburg has 


insti an order forbidding women to ride 
publie, and that 
have humbly 
of the eafict. 
Inthe presence of any assigned reason for 
decree it in fair 
can be given. 
impossible to coincide 
oxorcine 
Oo anthority which permite the saleof fem- 
* and yet sweepingly pro- 


bieyeles or tricycles in 


prominent soclety women 


petitioned fora withdrawal 


the promutgation of this 
Lo msstimne that ne 
At atl 


with ré@ason or 


reheon 
events, it i6 
OOOunOn ene an 
intne ‘wheels’ 
hibits their tise 


The bestowment upon Prince Bismarck 
ot the nereditary title of “Higbnesa’’ upon 
the oeeasion of the eightioth anniversary 
of his birthday can searcely be considered 
his honors, When the 
florman chancel- 
lerie he was created Duke of Lauenburg, 
bul the veteran statesman has hitherto re- 
fused to avail himself of this empty titular 
The lron Chancellor will be 
history by this unofficial 
sobriquel; and pathetic countrymen 
willlonyest reseouber him as the archi- 
Kimopire, which he 
with “iron and 


aun addition to 
Princes retired trom the 


distinetion 
best known to 
hiia 
the 


teet of feorm an 


bound wood eomented 


blood."" 


A Now York woman if making deter- 
ined cflorta to keep her worthless hus- 
bandon jatl Abouta year ago ehe had 
hitn Committed tor refusing to support her 
Last October the day be- 
fore his liberation, she swore out a war- 


and her child 


rant charging hina with having beaten her 
4a Voar before fhe tan was convicted 
and sentenced to three months, On the 


this second teruy 
arrested under a pecn- 
of abandonment. 
awarded him. 
tryow that he isa burgiar who 
feo ped tine ago from Sing Sing. 
Kut here her luck falled, for she eould not 


diay of, the expiration of 


the wife tad tion 
liar law, on the yround 
A wheort 


Now 


thane was AAI 


sheet 


meet. 


bring forward the Deconsary proot, and 
the man pained tie freedom, 

Judge Noa », Of New York, who ta 
very lil, unfortunately hase neighbor who 
has eauge he Wagznerian Infeetion, and 

ho persists | playing gwems from the 
Iril ‘ ‘AY ny with all the vigor of 
her nature iid wit the podals of the 
pane wh fhe J wes physician has 
nskel f anoioterlu die in the “muse ofthe 
future,” and the request having proved 
futile, the I riofitealth will next be ap 
pes ' Wietherthe Board of Health 
an interfere with the Wagnerian tbusednesens 


vith an agyravated combina. 
and insaliate amateur. 


tien of Wa (rier 
urn ~ a matter of doubt to lay minds; 


hut the issue raires a very tine point of 
AW as °O the res tive rights of human 
foa if ar 
—- = 
y i © nai 
5 
r t t athletes the 
t J (wenn & 
‘ if Toole te, 
‘ teaid rio 
r. att Prick de boead 
( , that 
j aC ata ‘ 
‘ i (HikRNEY 
y 
—— qs 
! 
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ur Uoung Folks. 


MELINDA MAGPIE, 





ny Ww. BO, 





In Court, the aflair of Melinda Magpie 

versus Merrywig Magple would pro- 
bably bave been quashed, That is to may, 
the serjeant with the long bill would bave 
marched them both outinto the back yard, 
“There, ight it out comfortably 
yourselves, and don’t be bother 
Pock away, my 
But 
war 


| F it had not been such a very slack Ume 


anid maid 
between 
ing the Heonoralie Court, 
hearties, and make the feathers fly !'’ 
“Honorable Court” 


as it Waa, 


rather pleased to have something todo, | 


iriefly stated, the case was ae follows ; 
Miss Melinda Magpie, age uncertain, 

likewise touper, sued Merrywig Magpipe, 

foloniously stealing her 


her nephew, for 


treasures, hidden in the thateh of a certain | 


hay rie k. 
pie replied, stating Firet, that be badp't 


stolen any treasures Whalever; secondly, 


fo this Master Merrywig, Mag, | 


that there were none lo steal; Ubirdly, that | 


them where he couid 
not possibly fod teu, fourthly, that she 
and oughin’t lo talk 


his sunt bad hidden 


was a thief hersell, 
about other poople 
He bead engaged Mr Jackdaw, # clover 
counsel, to be on hin side, “Il you yet me 
ou,” to him, ‘Tl will give yous 


bentaliver spoon mad two gilt studs,”’ 


he maid 


“Trust to me,” anewered the counsel, 
‘mod Hitehbould unfortunate- 


you are 


with a wink, 
ly mo mgalnst you, | will see that 
banged am nice:y and comfortably Be prom 
mible.”’ 

“Whet are 
Merrywig, gelling 
“Hanged, indeed! | 
nonsense,” 

Mr. Jackdaw prudently retreated, and 
Mr. Magpie waa takon into custody by # 


talking about?’ cried 
very red in the face, 
never heard such 


yeu 


couple of stern policemen 
hitn and locked bim up ina 
make 


foot culls on 
cage until the day of the trial, To 
things leve., they next 
Mins Melinda Magpie lo prison; and after 
that, they went oul with a net, and bagged 
twelve birds to sit on the jury, These 
wore also locked up, lest they should fly 
off in the night, and so defeat the onds of 
Justice, 

The judge was 40 linposing looking par- 
rot, with # severe round 6y6 and # beak 
that inapired respect 

When they were all settled, Mr. Pelican 
coughed, and said: “1 am for the piaintll, 
my lord: Miss Melinda Mag pie."’ 

“Very good, Mr. Pelican; and take «# 
litthe water for that tickling in your 
throat.” 


“Your lordship is oxtremely good. My 


client, your lordship, Is @& most amiable 
bird, highly respected in the neighbor- 
hood, and beloved by all who know her, 


All unsuspicicus of evil, this dear lady 
was accustomed to keep her family plate 
in the thateh of an adjoining bay-rick, 
Now, my lord——"’ 

‘The judge at this point waved his pen. 

“Produce the bay rick, Mr, Pelican,’’ he 
remarked, 

“] beg your pardon, my lord?" 

“Are you deal, Mor Pelican, or only 
woolgathering 7 | repeat, produce that 
hay-rick, and as quickly a8 possibile, too, 
The trial uotil that hay- 
rick Is brought into Court Bless my wig, 
sir! (is mw ost linportant witnoss,’’ 

Miss Melinda's counsel turned a lively 
Jackdaw and bis party 
The plaintif? wept into 
handkerchief sprinkled with 

until it coccurred to her that 
lose her case unless 
something were done atonce, Tothis end 
she gave her counsel a furious poke in the 
back with ber umbrella. 


cannot proceed 


creen, while Mr 
ebuckled openly 
a large red 
yellow 


she would 


slare 


certainly 


“You'rs # protty pelican!’ she cried in a 
“lose your brains, nan, if 
don’t sit there like a 


loud whisper, 


you have any, and 
Migm-pomt!’ 

The good lady had better have held her 
tongue, for ber unfortunate counsel, irri- 
lated beyond endurance, caught up «a glass 
of water and emptied it over her best bon- 
net 

There was « loud scream, which woke 
up the judge, who had been dozing in the 


Ineantiine 


‘Order in the Court!" shouted the usher, 

“Six months’ hard labor all round,” 
muttered the judge 

Mr. Jackdaw now popped up, and said: 
‘“*May | re juest vour lordship to givea 
verdict tn ta rofmy client? 

‘Cerle ‘ nurmured the judgedrows 

\ trains n for fe 

My o~ 


| open 


jJurymen, 
just see out of the window, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


opened his eyes wide, and demanded an- & cynical smile asked the Confederate 


grily: 

“Has that hay-rick 
yer’ 

There was a dead silence; then Mr. Peli- 
ean had a brilliant inspiration. Up he 
jumped, crying in an agitated voice: 

“My lord, the hay-rick cannot come to 
the Court; I propose that the Court go to 
the hay-rick.”’ 

“Very good,” sald the judge. ‘Mr. Pell- 
can, you are ainan of sense, Order car- 
riages at once,.”’ 

He got into his coach, drawn by six gray 
rats; the Jurymen were bundled into the 
prisoners’ van, and the restof the party 
took anything they could get. So they set 
out, and Miss Melinda, driving a little gig, 
went first, to show the way. 

On the way, however, they inet a cat’s 
funeral, First came sixteen kittens, their 
tails tied up with black ribbons, walking 
two and two sedately. Next came eight 
geontiemen in long cloaks, each leading a 
lady-cat by the paw. Six mourners carried 
the deceased, on whose coffin was painted: 
‘“irimalkin (Cirizzleowhisker, aged eight’; 
and more cats brought up the rear. 

At the sight of this melancholy proces- 
sion the judge’s party came to a stand- 
still. 

His lordship popped his head out of the 
carriage window, and bawled: “Now then, 
coachman, what are you stopping for?’ 

Kut even bis noble countenance changed 
he saw thecat’s funeral, ‘Usher, 
think | would prefer to 


come into Court 


when 

tne door; I 

walk,’’ he cried, 
“Let shrieked the 


in, but could 


let us out!” 
were boxed 


urs out! 
who 


moment a burst of loud “mia- 
Kit- 


At that 
ows” came from the funeral party. 


| tons and cats, they all dashed down upon 


the unfortunate birds, ‘“Grimalkin Griz 
Ziewhisker, aged eight,’ was pitched into 
the grass at the side of the road by her 


| dear friends and relations, who went caper- 


rooks, who pul 


proceeded to lake | 


ing of? am fast as they could gallop. Mr. 
Pelican defended himself gallantly with 
his formidable bill, and the judge distrib- 
uted awful pecks in every direction, and 
managed to getintoatres, The poor jury- 
men were gobbled up in a trice; for al- 
though they could not get out, the cata 
managed to getin. It wasa terrible scene, 
nad so saddened Judge Parrot that he flew 
away. Presently he passed a hay-rick, 


nearest him: 

‘**Who’s ahead ?’ 

“Oh, we’re ahead !’ replied the defend 
er of the Stars and Bars. 

“*Those chumps you’ve brought down 
here can’t play poker; but they can fight, 
General,’ I remarked. 

‘(Have to sometimes,’ said Grant drily, 


and rode away.”’ 
—_——=> --—>———_—— 


Buinp CyoLers.—“‘In one of the most 
aristocratic quarters of Paris, where the 
gilded dome of Napoleon’s tomb and the 
twin towers of St. Francois Xavier are 
sentinels over historic associations, lies the 
beautiful Boulevard des Invalides, a long, 
tree shaded avenue, where sounds march 
in list slippers and the perfume of flower- 
ing shrubs envelopes the senses. One 
plump shoulder of this charming drive is 
made interesting by a little grouped com- 
motion every Thursday afternoon. 

Through an imposing iron gateway, into 
the centre of the atreet, is rolled a curious 
looking machine of the velocipede order. 
It consists of nine largest sized bicycles 
joined together in a chain by means ot 
nickel bars, the guide, the second, in front. 
In its wake follow eight young men, o! 
about 18, dressed in a uniform of dark 
blue, with gilt buttons, flat caps and heels 


| the pantaloons néatly caught around the 


ankles by clamps. Neat cuffs and collars 
and well trimmed hair, show careful atten 


| tion to the person. 


The expression of the faces is cheerful, 


| almost gay, the carriage straight and man 


ly, but gentle and unforceful. This, with 
a certain timidity of bearing, makes one 
glance again to see that the party is entire- 
ly blind! 
gateway, crossed the sward, and reached 
the queer machine without guide or direc: 
tion, and commence at once that masonic 


They have walked through the | 


trick of adjustment of wheel and handle | 


known to the bicycle fraternity. Chatting 
and smiling, each of the eight finds his 


special steed and stands beside it.’’ 
a 


KuRAL Lirk,—Both town and country 
have theirown advantages. I[n the coun 
try one has nature; in the city, activity. 
In the country, vegetation; in the city, 
emulation. 


| no advantages: in the city, advantages, but 


/ no leisure, 


and whom should he see perched upon it | 


but Miss Melinda Magpie. 

“Ah, Miss Melinda!’ he sighed, ‘you 
and I are the only survivors,’”’ 

“Then I’ve won tiny case,’’ returned Miss 
Melinda triumphantly, “I saw Merrywig 
pounced upon by five cata. My lord, here 


| is the hay-rick, and here am I, and there 


are you, What more do you wont?” 

“Nothing,’’ said the judge, with gravity. 
“| give a verdict in your favor and much 
good may it do you.’”’ 

ee en 

GRANT. —General Grant once interfered 
in a most nnwarranted and arbitrary man- 
ner with a ‘poker’? game. The story is 
told in # Chicago paper by Mr. Andrew 
Daneer, who says: 

“It was shortly after the battle of 
Shiloh, and we Confeds were feeling pretty 
badly down in the mouth. | was on the 
advance picket line one bright moonlight 
night, and the Yanks had a post only a 
tew hundred yards away. 
each other until we got tired of the sport; 
then we swapped coffee and tobacco. A 
young Yankee corporal walked = right 
into our post, sat down on a log as uncon- 
cerned as you please, and asked us if we 
knew how to play draw poker. Did we? 
We rather thought we did! Had weany 
greenbacks? A ftew. Then he pulled out 
a deck of cards, and we sat down to play. 

“Pretty soon after another Yankee came 
over, then another, until there were six of 
them, and we all joined in and played a 
wide-open game, forgetting that the cruel 
war was not over. Luck came my way, 
and I soon had every body but the Yankee 
corporal broke. The rest were squatted 
around, blue and gray, watching the 
game, when there came that ugly ‘c-l-i-c k- 
ick’ so familiar to the soldier's ear. We 
looked up, and there stood a Yankee ser- 
jeant with four men, their muskets cocked. 

‘Members of the 49th, consider your- 
selves under arrest!’ said the serjeant. 

“Oh, come now, serjeant,’ the corporal 
began, when a horseman reined up behind 
the guard, and he concluded, “jeneral 
(irant, by hokey !’ 

“The 
lot of 


blue-coats got up, looking like a 

and saluted 
their commander, who eyed them as stern- 
They filed is front of the 
started for W hen 


\vrant re- 


whipped schoolboys, 


ly as a sphinx 


guard ani the camp 


helr backs were turned on him 


moved the cigar from his mouth, and, with 


We shot at | 


In the country, danger of 
rusting out; in the city, certainty of wear- 
ing out. In the country, life sometimes 


painfully fast. In the country you make 
friends, in the city acquaintances; in the 
country you know all but a few neighbors, 


In the country, leisure, but | 


| wearisomely slow; in the city, life always | 


in the city you jostle against innumerable | 


strangers; in the country you live in un- 
dress, in the city you are always on dress 
parade; in the country you rest, in the city 
you work; the country is God's Sabbath, 


the city man’s week-day. The country is | 


God- made, the city man-made; in the coun- 
try are birds, in the eity orchestras; in the 
country flowers, in the city dresses; in tke 


country sunsets, in the city art collections; | 


in the country stars, in the city gas lights. 
Strike your balance, 
ee 


Youna MARRIED PKorLe.—The honuey- 
moon is not all honey; and marriage is 
sometimes said to be the door that leads 
deluded mortals back to earth; but this 
need not and ought not to be the case 
Certainly love may end witb the honey- 
moon if people marry to gratify a “gun 
powder passion,” or for the sake of mere 
outward beauty, which is like a glass soon 
broke. Of course the enthusiastic, tem- 
pestuous love of courting days will not as 
arule survive marriage. A married cou- 
ple soon get to feel towards each other 


each much as two chums at college, or two 
partners in a business who are at the same 


time old and well-tried friends. Young | 


married people often think that those who 
have been in the holy state of matrimony 
twenty or thirty years longer than them- 
sel vex are Very prosy, Unromantic, and by 
no means perfect examples of what inar- 
ried people ought to be, 
Oo oo 

By WINDMILL PowkR.—It may be of in- 
terest to those who live in districts remote 
from electric light and power plants to 
know that the windmill is coming in fash- 
ion for the generation of electricity. It was 
first used for this purpose by a well-known 
American pioneer in the electric lighting 
field, but it is now being adopted in Europe 
for the lighting of country houses, In an 
installation of this nature at the residence 
of a gentleman at St. Lunaire, France, the 
windmill is iam on a masonry tower at 
a beight of thirty-three teet from the 
ground, and the power is transmitted by 
gearing and belt to a dynamo, which 
charges a number of storage battery cells. 
In this way current is provided for the 
lighting of the whole house and for other 
demestic purpose, 


——— $< 
Phe safest means of getting lof a bad 
ough is Dr. Bull’s Cough Syruy 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Every year 2,200 vessels are lost at 


sen. 


One cubic foot of pure gold weighs 


1,263 pounds. 


Oranges are grown in every continent 
of the world, 


California has more artesian wells than 
any other country. 


A Parisian claims to have invented a 
paper which t# incombustible, 


A new telegraphic invention will con- 
vey 2000 words a minute over the wires, 


During the last two centuries the 
wealth of Great Britain has tncrease forty- 
foid, 


Flammarion says the world is cooling 
oi’, and that Europe has lost two degrees this 
century. 


Missouri has a bill before the Legisla- 


ture to prevent people from shipping green 
watermelons for ripe ones. 


Koasted coffee, and ground coffee- 
beans, mixed with honey, are used to restore 
broken down horses in Germany. 


Massachusetts may claim great credit 
to herself over the fact that of her 333 towns 
and cities, 321 contain free libraries, 


A thousand millions of the animal- 
culw found in stagnant water do not collec 
tively equal the size of a grain of sand. 


Iudiarubber used for erasing pencil 
murks was Known in England as early as 1770, 
A cube of it half an inch square cost a shil- 
ling. 


The pupil of the eye contracts or ex- 
pands in order to admit # greater or less 
quantity of light, that objects may be clearly 


seen. 


The Department of Labor has begun 
an investigation into the subject of the in- 
crensed use of machinery in the industria/ 
world and its effect upon labor: 


The staff of the English railroads is 
mostly made up of men who entered the ser- 
vice as Inds and worked their way up. These 
boys largely came from the farms. 


There are hermits in China, it is said, 
who tear out their eyes, in order, they say, 
that by closing the two gates of love they may 
open the thousand gates of wisdom. 


Moscow has the finest churches of 
Kussia, and the people consider the city so 
holy that they make pilgrimages even ftom 
the borders of the Black Sea and from {the 
edges of Siberia to pray at its shrines. 


The Turkish Government is the least 
enterprising of any itn the matter of electri- 
city. Enormous sums of money have been 
offered for electric lighting and telephone 
privileges, but they have all been refused, 


A large wildcat was killed in Belvidere 
township, Montcalm county, Mich., a few 
duys ago. He was stealthily following some 
little children returning from school when 
discovered and killed by Martin Fredrickson. 


In wild parts of Southern Africa gera- 
niums grow in great bunches five or six feet 
in diameter in the most brilliant shades of 
pink and scarlet. A creeping ivy-leafed gera- 
nium, and the pelargonium also, are native to 
that part of the world. 


The Egyptians must have studied the 
art of distilling perfumes to perfection. Some 
of their ointment preserved in an alabaster 
vase in the museum at Alnwick is said to still 
retain a powerful aromatic odor, though it ts 
believed to be between 2,000 and 3,000 years 
old, 


Japanese matches are so cheap at 
Bangkok that they can be purchased at the 
rate of ten boxes a penny. Not a very long 
time ago, when mnatches were high-priced, the 
upper Classes of Siam had quite a mania for 
collecting match-box tabels. This hobby has 
now gone out of fashion. 


A Wyoming cowboy was attacked by 
n large lynx the other day while riding across 
the Bad Lands near the Montanaline. The 
animal jumped on his horse's back, clawing 
und biting both man and horse in a terrible 
manner, A companion, who was riding at 
his side, managed to kill the beast, after firing 
three shots into his body. 


To talk through a human body, or a 
row of human bodies, for the matter of that, 
is one of the weirdest of the electrician’s 
feats. If « telephone wire be severed, and 
the two ends be held by a person, one fn each 
hand, but far apart, it is quite possible for two 
individuals to carry on a conversation through 
the body of the medium as readily and as dis- 
tinctly as if the line had been properly con- 
nected, 


A Boston paper says that there has 
recently been discovered an authentic copy 
of the celebrated Bible printed in Boston in 
I7i1 by Samuel Kneeland, and sent out with @ 
forged {imprint of the London printer, Mark 
Baskett. This book has, besides its peculiar 
value as a literary forgery, an additional 
value in that it is now the first English Bible 
printed in America, and as “firste” both in 
editions and in sequence are of special value 
large price 


this volume will bring a very 


5 ffered for sal 


——_____—<> —_—— 


For rheumatism and neuralgia you can 
not get a better remedy than Salvation Oil. 





THE GRAVE. 


BY 6. U. P. 








The grave all still and darkling lies 
Beneath its ballowed ground, 

And darks the mists to human eyes 
That float ite precincts round. 


No mastic of the grove invades 
That dark and dreary way; 

And fast the votive flow'ret fades 
U pon its heaving clay. 


Yet that oblivion of the tomb 
Shall suffering man desire, 

And through that shadowy gate of gloom 
The weary wretch retire. 


The barque by ceaseless storms Oppressed 
Kuns madly to the shore; 
And thus the grief-worn heart shall rest 
There where it beats no more. 
——“@@P - > 


THE SECRETS OF THE PALM, 


Chiromancy is from two Greek w ords, 
one signifying the hand, the other, *'! 
foretell.’’ It is possible that there is 
‘something in it.’’ No two hands are 
exactly alike, nor are the lines of any 
hand affected by its general folding or 
its construction. There is perhaps a 
meaning attached to every line and 
mound in the hand; it only waits for us 
to find out what that meaning is. The 
left hand is the one to be studied, as 
that is the idle band, less wrought upon 





by the labors of life than the right hand, | 


therefore the writing is plainer. 

The chiromantist in looking into the 
hand finds a long line going round 
the thumb; avother from the forefinger 
dashes off toward the little finger; an- 
other takes its devious course down the 
palm from the middle finger to the wrist. 
Now these lines are crossed and re- 
crossed by a hundred others, all forming 
a little map, which is said by the ini- 
tiated to bear much judicious interpre- 
tation. 

Now we all notice hands, and judge 
ourselves and others somewhat from 
the shape thereof. 

There is the hand with the too meagre 
palm, showing a feeble disposition; there 
is the big, fat, gross, sensual hand; there 
is the nervous band full of veins, and 
the knotted hand, strong, vigcrous, and 
cruel, There is the hand with the square 
fingers anc spatulated nails—the hand 
of atyrant. There is the lony, slender, 
well-shaped hand with filbert nails—the 
hand of the idealist, the poet, the 
painter and the litterateur. 

A hand may be extremely expressive 
and individual without being beautiful. 
Again, a very beautiful hand like that 
of Cesar Borgia in the famous picture, 
with its long and treacherous taper 
lingers, instinctively shocks the looker- 
on; its seems ready to grasp a throat to 
strangle, rather than to caress. 

Then the consistency of the hand 
must be considered. Is it soft and 
supple, or firm, even to hardness? ‘The 
soft hand will indicate a temperate 
movement and activity; the hard-handed 
are energetic and powerful. People with 


soft hands have the little fleshy ball on | 
the face of the outer phalanges more | 
developed; they have taste and tact, | 

. | 
which are seldom possessed by those , 


with hard hands. 
The beau ideal of a hand is that which 


is firm without being hard, and supple | 


without being soft. Such hands betoken 
a liberal intelligence and active mind; 
they combine theory and practice. How- 
ever hard such hands work, they rarely 
become bony, or stifl, or disagreeable. 

The thumb has infinite meaning. A 
miser has a large thumb, square at the 
end; an idealist has a small, d:licate 
thumb. When a person fal!s in a tit, he 
closes his fingers over his thumb, This 
is almost always the case with those 
who die suddenly. On the contrary, the 
live thinker folds his thumb outside of 
his fingers as be makes a speech or sume 
great mental effort. 

The word **poltron”’ or poltroon comes 
from the thumb, as cowardly slaves in 
Rome cut off the thumb so that they 
need not to be sent to the wars, and 80 
& coward became ‘Ti 
troncato.”’ 

At the root uf the thumb lie tI 


known as “po lice 


cations, 


more or less developed, Ol a 
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tendency to love. The first phalange 
we denominate the phalange of logic, 
while in the second phalange we look 
for the indications of will, invention, 
decision and prompt action. If the sec- 
ond, or outer, phalange of the thumb 
be narrow, mean and short, the will is a 
weak one, the person is apt to be guided 


by others. A large thumb, well shaped 
and placed, indicates independence, a_ 
tendency toward despotism, possession | 


of power, but power born of force, not 

of charm. Persons with a taste for the 
_ occult sciences have large thumbs. One 
| who bas smooth fingers and a small 
thumb has an inborn tendency to poetry 
and art. A large-thumbed mathemati- 
_cian may bring himself to write poetry, 
but a small-thumbed poet can never be- 
come a practical calculator. 

Now there are seven types of hands : 
|The elementary hand—thick, stiff fing- 
ers, a short thumb, generally turned 
back, large, broad, thick palm, very 
hard. Such hands betoken a grossly 
material nature. The speculate hand— 
square fingers and a big thumb, indi- 
cates the man whorules the world of 
things material by intelligence and 
force, The artistic hand—supple, with 
large palm and small thumb, and long, 
straight fingers. The useful hand, of 
| medium size, inclining to be large, the 
joints of the fingers developed, the outer 
phalange square, the thumb large, and 
| developed at the root, the palm of me- 
dium size, hollowed and firm, To or- 
| ganize, classify, and regulate is the 
province of this hand. The philosophic 
hand bas a palm of medium size, and 
| pliable; the fingers knotted, baving an 
oval, clubbed appearance. The Psychic 
hand—the most beautiful of all—per- 


fusing type. 
os 


GrowTn.—The changes which break 


men are advertisements, says Emerson, 
of a nature whose law is growth. Ever- 
more it is the order of nature to grow; 


sity quitting its whole system of things 
—its friends and home and Jaw and faith 
—as the shell fish crawls out of its beau- 
tiful but stony case, because it no longer 
admits of its growth, and slowly forms 
a new house. If this truth were appre- 
ciated as it deserves to be, how much 


capable we should become ! 
more valuable we should be to the 


world ! 
a 


(Brains of old. 


Honest error is lo be pitied, not ridi- 
culed 

In heaveu’s arithmetic nothing counts 
but love 

When you give others advice, take 
soine of it yourself, 

The enemies we should most fear are 
within us, not without. 

[Infidelity never wrote a line that was 
comforting on a death bed 

No matter who has the floor, self con- 
ceit willalways find a way to speak. 

A baby sin has no more right to live 
than one that is old enough to vote, 

All truth is nonsense to the man who 
has let a lie make ite home in his heart 

No money can buy so much as the 
dollar that hus been honestly earned, 

Do not lose faith in mankind, He who 
doubts everybody is himself to be doubted, 

The devil is proud of a grumbler, no 
matter Whether he belongs to church or not 

We hate our own sins most when we 
walking around tn the shoes of 


Mow therm 
somebody else 

Men are bound in the devil’s ropes be- 
cause they didn't think it worth while to 
break his threads 

Before you !ose your soul in trying to 
gain wealth, ask the milllonaire how mueh 
gold it takes toe inake one rich. 

Listen not to a tale-bearer or slan- 
eut of good 


lerer f he telle thee nothing 
" t as he discovereth of the secrets of 
a ft 
ra ily is powe 
w » 5} 
at x isfindeed weakness 


up at short intervals the prosperity of 
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Femininities. 


The Czarina is an expert swimmer. 


The Queen of Roumania is writing a 
drama. 

Most of the telegrams sent by Quecn 
Victoria are in elpher. 

It seems quite natural that the new 
woman should be very fresh 

Miss Elderly: “What would you do if 
Ishould tell you my age tT’ He: “Multiply tt 
by two.” 

The “‘naugity girl cur!’’ is the latest 
feminine fad. Itis worn down the middle of 
the forehead, 

Red hair is of that color because it is 
supposed to have a larger 
sulphur than black hair. 


Mary Williams, of Springfield, Mo., 


proportion of 


| intent on suicide, took « taste of carbolle 
| acid, decided she didn't want any more and 
| still lives. 


fect in form, seeking for the ideal; and | 
the mixed band, the common and con- | 


and every soul is by this intrinsic neces- | 


stronger, wiser, more skilful and more | 
How much | 


| “Highstep seems very blue since Miss 
Cotnsa threw him over.” “Yea: he's heart 
broken to think what an excellent husband 
she has missed." 


Nell: *‘Are you going to the opera 
to-night?" Belle: “No; what's the use? I 
have such a frightful cold | can scarcely speak 
above & whisper.” 


“Tam so glad your sister enjoyed her 
visit to us, Mr. Smith.” Mr. Smith: “Oh, 
well, she is the sort of girl who can enjoy her 
self almost any where." 


Among Hindoo women there are in 
stunces of the highost attatnmentsa. Calcutta 
can boast of several that have taken high de 
wrees in medicine and sctence 


| **T would like to look at some fur-trim- 
mings, please.” “What fur, please? asked 
the clerk. “IT wantit fora dress, but T don't 
seo what difference It Can make to you! 


‘John,’ whispered Mrs, John in the 
dead of the night, “there are burglars in the 
house; I heard them.” “Very well, my dear,” 
murmured John, sleepily. “ll attend to tt 

| the morning.” 


The Turkish Sultan’s kitchen costs the 
empire $200,000 annually. The kitchen ex 
tends 1X) feet on every side. The dishes are 
| senled in the kitchen by « high oMfeial, and 
| are unsealed in the Sultan's presence, 


A vemperance society has been or- 
| ganized In &t. Petersburg, which ftoeludes a 
| brother of the Czar, a high cftictal of the 
| Greek Church, and the Ministers of all the 
| various departments of the Government. 


It has been discovered by a German 
eclentist that thinking ts one of the chief 
causes Of wrinkles, and a Cinctonat! paper 
| sagely concludes that this explains how Con 
| @ressmen manne to proserve thelr 
| looks, 


| The Princess of Bulyaria has won the 
| hearts of the people by her stinpliteity. she 
attends the weekly tunrket at Sofln on foot, 
| going from stall to stall to take her pur 
| chases, escorted only by a respectful crowd of 
peasants, 


goood 


The Queen insists on all her small 
grandsons wearing Migtiand dress when they 
are with her; and even the little yirks of the 
! Duke of Connaught wear plaid kilts, Seoteh 
caps, and short jeckets while they are under 
thelr royal grandinainina’s eye, 

In making tea in Japan, the hostess 
pours the powdered tea from the caddy, and 
the water from the kettle striultaneously tnto 


fa bambo dipper, asa Freneh walter pours ieot 
milk and coffee, and stirs it curefully with 
“chosen” bamboo, one end of which ts split 


{nto small slivers 


Mrs. Lakeside: ‘You are Mr. Pork 
chop'’s second wife, are you not? Mra. Pork 
chop: “Yes, he was married ones  betore 
Mrs. Lakeside: (“That's unplensant When 


ever you havea little row he can bring wp his 


first wife xanud bray about her goodness Mi 
Porkchop: “He never tried tt but once, ana 
then | told bins about what nice men my 
other hustunds were 

Miss Elizabeth Dawes, the ftitst wo 
man tovnain a DPoctorship in Literature at the 
University of London, was a distlowulsted 
student at Girton For her Gectorshipe whe 


presented a Ulasertation on ‘The Protuneia 
tion of the Greek Aspirates 


sult of study of colloquial Greek at’ Athens 


Mivatly the re 


4 Mary lawes 


Of Teotidlou Und 


Just sume! Hier sister, Mi 
became the first lady MOA 
versity in los 


Cropping dogs’ cars is likely to be- 
come Joss common in Fotapelar a J Wr Prerecties 
who performed the operation have been sent 
to Jall and an owner fined for the offense ‘ 
Police Mavtatrate, and now the Prines of 
Wales writes that “it would give him tou 


plensure to bear that Owners of dogs ‘ 


ayreed to abandor sueh an Objecthonatle 
fashion,” and declaring t t in 
cropping has ie ver been allowed 


A New York paper #ays that evus are 


the lmtest fad amoung the women of that 
“It has become comme alight t 
ladies restau nts in the « goa t 
to see wl ey taof we 
I at the - 
“ w - ] 
ad mite nw I 
» ke , 
“ ppers “Te | 6 
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FRasculinities. 


The Massachusetts Legislature pro- 
poses to ne every non voter $5, 


A doctor bas according to French law, 
first claim on the estate of a deceased pations. 


The ‘Giants’ Club” in Berlin admits 
to membership no one who ts less than atx 
foot in height 


More women than men go blind in 
Sweden, Norway and Iceland; more men than 
women tn the rest of Europe, 


A man recently floated three days on 
a cake of too in Lake Miehigan. To keep 
xwake he pricked himself frequently witha 
kitfe, 


A New York agency reports that 
hotels in the United States during the paat 
year have been swindled out of $22,419 81 by 
bill Jumpers, 


The Sac and Fox Indiaps are said to 
be the purest blooded red men in the country. 
They neither marry nor give in marriage out 
side their own titbe. 


In the Middle Ages pepper was so 
Valued thata small packet was considered a 
sullable present for a noted person on his 
tnarrliage, Or some Other great Occasion, 


A gold-weighing machine in the Bank 
of England is so sensitive that a postage 
stump dropped on the scale will turn the tn 
dexon the dial a distance of atx Inches, 


The New York town of Bolivar has 
streets lightod free of ox pense, by « company 
which furnishes the Hluminantas «® payment 
forthe privilege of dotng bustness in the cor- 
preoration 


The colony of Waldenses at Valdese, 
Burke county, North Carolina, has, up to this 
time, held the lands there tn common, but 
now euch family takes what tt can cultivate 
and pay for 


A large cat, which succeeded in awak- 
ing the father of the house by clawing his 
whiskers, Is credited with saving the Wool 
folk family, of Maringo, Ind, recently from 
belong burned 


The Crown Prince of Siam is amony 
the boy authors of the world, He has written 
English children’s maga 
zines, and can write fluently in three Kuro 
pean languages 


several stories for 


Mother: “Johnny, on your way home 
from school stop at the store and get moa 
stick of candy and a bat of soap.” Father 
“What do you want of a stick of candy?" 
Mother “That's so he'll remember the soap.” 


A Spaniard made application for citi- 
zenship ina New York Court recently on the 
yround that he was about to wo to Cuba to live 
and wanted to have the protection of the 
United States. The Court refused this cool 
request 


Berlin possesses a club called the 
“every member of which ts six feet 
tall Vienna basa “Lazy Club, no member 
of which does anything fora living; and Lon 
Baldheaded Clab,” where nothing but 
polished skulle are seen, 


‘te innits, 


dona" 


The “Home Salon”? that Bishop Fal- 
lows has Opened th Chicago ia like a saloon tn 
every respect, except that vo tntoxstonting 
drinks are sold in it. Tt bas the regulation 
bar, the reyvulation side tables, sawdust on the 
floor, white aproned bartenders aud a free 


lunet 


One of the savings banks in Portland 
had» book presented for settlement recently 
which wae opened in I3 with a deposit of 
$200, followed by $200 In Is4 nnd $400 tn lM8K: 
total depostts #700, of which $925 waa with 


drawntin lds There ts now due the deposttor 


a balance of #227 47 

“Boys, said @ leacher in a Sunday 
Choo, “can any of you quote «a verse from 
thie Cripture to prove that it is wrong fora 
main to fave two wives?” Ife paused, and 


ifter smnoment or twon bright boy mised his 


band "Woell Dbseortias, ted Chie tense her, en 


courmmboyly Tticotiiiam atenod Upand eabd ONG 
wan ein eerve two toasters The question 
‘ nicte {ti are 

A headless ‘vhost’ trightened the peo 
ple ot Lakeview Heights, LL. 1, every night 
for tens 1 week Finally « Cournyeous roan 


living Gn the outekitts met the apparition 
Both «printed tn a lively 
Finally the ghost exenped, buat not 
Without lostoy ttt tmmotice, which proved to tre 


Aeheetingeniously Shaped with bite of wood, 


and pave chase 


Trannies 


last August, in order to disprove the 


old superstition Botlalo healthy young 
toe took « tripe tovether and ate several 
teals Coyether, and wound up the perform 
tee oy having their photographie taken In a 
j up Within two mouths three of the purty 
jfied suddenly The reat of the party have 
berone ftoivghtened and are taking unteual 


precanution=s In reward to their benith, besides 
nemeu ripe Chiet 


PREC! Peicies 


sierly had been reduced to such a con- 


dition | lwandayvye at the thre Vietour Km 
panu race lelthe throne, that land could 
net “oy en aWa ithe old nobllity, who 


ate ‘ comes for generations 


the , ‘ were reduc 


od to posi 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

It is © thing in Paria to mateh 
the ve some, and to tntroduce 
the fas here jaa large importa 
tien of ve y ¢ beaul.ful dablia and 


hellotrope dotted with white 


echenilie blue velilogs werea 
novelty 4 it they areéin vogue 


this color bas taken 


again tl 
siuchal jar favor that it will 
De mine 4” hoevicenoe® a8 ll Waa in 
the au! 

Young ‘ capectally will follow 
thin fas! i f dog Vella to coslumen, 


for they car have loo toany of these 


becoming ‘ rftind then too varied 

A fant ‘) bas been very popular 
abrowd ia te , seen up here toa certain 
@atent, al! ie thas, «a8 yet, found few 
enthumia Are That is the bord 
ered veiw, Hirosseleor Malines net, withan 
embroider: t ler of Diack or butter 
color Thieme * are growing in favor, 
and the secall for them already. 

These 1 ‘ es are supplemented by 
what many \ A the standard veil- 
ing ww! hy the quantity all the 
your re 

There is ‘ hange to the weartng of 
weile, the are etftoll over the face, and 
are fate) “ow f the hbator bon 
net with «ay rimtei@urtial potas 

fot. at t Aare’ worn, there has 
never too ‘ on mn When the veilings 
were * ‘ pretty and so becoming 
as they mre othe rity POmsen 

If re i Aenmr a throstiot, thawre 
ot molt ‘ re nie prettiont rink 
or green chon *@ Lheatrea waist is a 
dainty meet tor ‘ sco, OF UT One can wear 
Mt, beimek hoe I stlethoor fine thowers 
are the evening novelty, thad in liont or at 
the lbaek will Ong, Arooping ritolaone, 
Young girls wea white chiffon ruches 
with black ve vet bows peony Out from 
Mibicotige thre fe 


Leghorn straw ie Bhown for spring, 


amimoryhous ) the shoppe, but ready to be 
bent try the everusblitner into «a deniure 
whimper for x Wieked one for your 
cousio, with tt mip of long headed pios 


The trimming ranges trom stil alprettes to 
rome garlanils 

A novel gpown isin marine blue ribbon 
crepon, The very tall skirt is mounted 
with five golet platte at the back, and is 
bordered by a broad band of white cloth 
This 
arrow bendaof velvet, 


eobroided # jourin blue aod steel, 
border is edged by 
ani the ehirt is (ined with lighter blue 
milk 

The crepon bodice ia a French blouse 
with double box plait down the centre anc 


droope ever a full belt of blue velvet. Over 
this bodice Is a short bolero jacket of white 
embroidered oth shaped out low and 
This jacket is notopen 


lustensoon the ieft shoul 


roun t at the neck 
Bon Cire frconet, bean 


der and uoder the aru The velvet collar 


band is acorned at the lett side by a buneh 
of Varma \ ‘ Phe velvet sleeves are 
very full bul drooplogy leg oOv-muttous, with 
dlee if! f the embroidered cloth, 

Very el Inv tolletin novelty silk-and 
Wool Ohh, @ toaie prouna, Opured with a 
tiny hin pattern oin corm-flower blue 
The he shirt haogs in full rounded 
folds, and is edyed by a marrow band of 
corm flower blue velvet, knotted at inter- 
Vals fom) bows Phis skirt in faced 


to «a fien inches with batreloth 
‘tighout with blue silk 

rh ‘ Yin eoro-flower blue satin 
aped @ full bodice of white 


Witte ‘ eCe sole, drooping ellght- 
ly ‘ io front. bull epaulettes 
of u ‘ «, edred with lace, fall 
Ove ‘ f the ure glipot sleeves, 
wi ‘ \ elt snd stock ecllar are 
oft ‘ 
ye 4 epon has the taring bell 
wiKiTl ( s+ boullloume of batiste, 
hei t ‘ t tie bvVa bandot heay y 
ve “ ‘ ~Sskirt ts also faced but 
ten i! “A creloth and ts jined with 
@eru sick stoay be beld in pace 
by taok s0 @laslle band, which 
Bhould P al net the Inaiae of the 
KK 
i ub liee is plaited, browd 
wt lie tapering lo the waist 
The ¢ eo by straps of beavy 
ve “ vw from shoulder t 
Wis ‘ died bya full weet) of 
Leal inte Cpe of each strap 
of lace x ’ f Gdoubied batiste 
brow al the shoulder, tut 
sloping the waist ne lhe 
m™ ‘ sre covered by bands 
KOK KOUResves have 
ie « oe 
ach . 4 ~~ 
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the batiste, and velvet or satin for the lace. 
The batiste front weold be pretty with 
bands of chine «ilk. 





Odds and Enda. 

LATEST NOVELTIES IN LAMP 8 TADES, 

We depend #o largely on lamp shades 
for good eflecta in the coloring of our 
roots that their selection becomes of no 
little importance, ¢juile the nowest con- 
wiste of four large balf moons, of a Celicate 
pink lone, #0 arranged that the shade ap 
poars oblong rather than round when 
viewed from seme positions, The moons 
are thinly veiled with lace, and decorated 
With two light proup of chrysanthbemume, 
while a deep trill of pinked-out silk is car. 
ried round the shade, Another, in the 
kate Stylo, is of daflodil silk and white 
ince, With bunches of datlodils nodding at 
the junction of the moons. Only @ tew 
flowers arg used with rather long stems, 
aud these are tied tovether tar down the 
stem, so tbat each blossom stands cutalonse, 
and a very little foliage is added. 

Pale pink in still the prime favorite 
amongst the colors, yellow coming ina 
Striped pink gauze makes a 
charming shade; this is stretened plainly 
over pink silk. A loose twist of the gauze 
heads the silk frill, and divides the sec 
tions of the shade, The twist is carried 
round each peak of the crown, and falls in 
a careless loop from the extreme pointe of 


good second, 


the several peaks, For ornamentation 
there are long stemmed pink chrysanthe- 
auine, 

On some shades various trimmings are 
BEET) For instance, a shade of judescrib 
able shape, covered with gold silk, ts 
trimmed with thick silk cord, There are 
four separate sections in this shade, 
rounded at one end, pointed at the other, 
The polnts are placed outwards, and form 
the edge of the shade, and are surrounded 
with ateill, over which fall loops of cord, 
This is the only decoration beyond two or 
three bunches of siogie dahlias 

A shade of uted yellow silk, with frill 
of pinked out silk, bas a second frill of 
Ktriped gauze, Keing cuton the croas and 
doubled, the pattern) becomes a kind of 
firegular plaid, which looks light and 
pretty. A sott puffing surrounds the 
crown, and the collar consists of a heavily 
sequined band, 

Now that lamp shades have become quite 
Lecossities In every well furnished home, 
much more attention is) paid to the small 
details of each (ban was the case when they 

first caine into fashion. 
thought given to the sbape of the crown as 
to the shade iteelf, The prettiest are com- 
posed of four or six upstanding pieces, 
which bend over gracefully at the top like 
They stand very high, some- 
times 7 inches or 8 inches, and are entirely 


fern fronds, 


detached trom each other, The neweat | 


crown we have seen has four of these 
pieces, rounded at (he top and narrowing 
inwards, with # pretty curve towards the 
collar, 

Whilst yellow and pink are the popular 
colors, others are not infrequently used. 
Crimsou is always liked, and eau de Nil 
silk, With white lace draperies, uiakes an 
exquisite shade for a drawing-room, A 
white shade is delightful for occasional 
use, Ttisuile worth wh le to have one 
for At Howe days, as it gives a “dresay’ 
look to a room; but, during the winter 
months at least, it is hardly suitable for 
everyday wear and tear, Shades wade of 
white silk, and covered with filuyy lace 
and cleuimtis extremely 
wellon the cloner-table, and lend them- 
selves to the successful carrying out of a 


‘prays, iook 


white floral gecoration 


A striking effect is gained with a bright 
cold silk shade, covered with very light 
black lace and groups of yellow poppies 
Appliques of lace are sometimes seen on 
the silk coverings of the framework. 
These are shaped in jong points, starting 
from the edge of the shade upwards. 

Helotrope and white crepes, in cou bina- 
Hon with large helotrope poppies, make 
pretty shades. Even a sky bluesilk shade 
is OccasiOnaAli:y seen; but it would suit but 
very few roois, and can hardly be reeom- 
mended, #8 IL does not Cast a becoming 
light around, 

Ribbon bows have given way almost en- 
tirely to Mowers, It is strange there should 
be such «rage now for artificial fowers on 
shades when we renenmber thatonly a 
slhorttime back it would have been thought 
a Sign of downright vulgarity to deck any 


thing tn our rooms with tuaem. Now they 

rop up in all sorta of places crowning 

even the tea cosies on our afternoon tea 
aye 

e ew ® Aes r ole ght are 

« ‘ me ® shar. a" A 

; aleat a pink 


There is as much | 
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tinted silk, covered with white lace; whilst 
aapray of pink chestnut blossoms spreads 
outwards from the centre Another can 
be best described as a six-sided vase, com- 
posed of pink silk wound about with rose 
stems, a tight shower of pale yellow and 
pink roses falling at one side, 

For candle shades, the large begonia Jeaf 
in gauze, with the great bumbie bee set- 
tling on it, which took first rank last season, 
is atill liked, but it will doubtless be su per- 
seded by the skeletonized leaf which is 
most eleverly reproduced in colored gauze. 
Where the stem would bein nature, the 
leaf is gathered into plaits, and from this 
fulness rises a small group of flowers, 
W hite satin poppies with black centres are 
backed with a pale green skeletonized leaf; 
against a pale red leaf, stand out shaded 
red chrysanthemums, and the same flow. 
ers, but of a pink tint, nestle amongst the 
folds of a blush pink leaf. Every tiny 
vein of the leaves appear to be repro- 
duced in this cobwebby material, and the 
delicate effect in the pale shades is really 
admirable. 

a — ~ - ° 

How to Usk THE Narkin.—A simple 
thing this convenience of the table may 
appear to be, but it has given rise to differ 
ences of opinion and controversies of more 
than passing moment. 

A contemporary says: One of our 
esteemed metropolitan coptem poraries in- 
form an eager inquirer that it is bad form 
to fold the napkin after dinner--that the 
proper thing is to (brow it with negligen’ 
disregard on the table beside the plate, as 
to fold it would bea reflection on the host, 
and imply a ‘amiliarity that would not be- 
fit an invited guert. 


But the thoughtful re. er wij); agres 


with us that this studied disorder is apt to | 


be a great deal nore trying toa fastidious 
hostess than an unstudied replacing of the 
papkin beside the visitor's plate, 

The proper thing is to fold the fabric 
with unostentatious care, and lay it on the 
leftot the plate, far from the liquids and 
coffee, and thus tostify to the hostess 
that her care in preparing the table had 
been appreciated, 

At the Court of the Empire Kugenie was 
excessively fastidious The use of a nap- 


kin and the manner of eating an egg made | 


| FR Abway'’s 


knee, to be used in the least obtrusive | 


or ruined the career of a guest, 
The Court etiquette prescribes that the 
half-folded napkin should lie on the left 


inanner in touching the lips, and the egg 
was to be merely broken on the larger end 
with the edge of the spoon and drained 
with ite tip. 

The truth is, that luxury and invention 
push table appliances so far that few can 
be 6x pected to know the particular conven- 
tion that nay be considered good form in 
any ‘liversified society. 

The way for a person to do is to keep bis 
eyes open and when in company note what 
others do, 

nil <—riliiaiaenaneians 

Aut ABOUT A TELEGRAM, —‘'Has a tele 
yram come for me, wy dear?” questioned 
Mr. Bingo. 

“Have you been expecting one ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Bingo. “Oh, no, of course not,’’ sar- 
castically. 


“You might, dear,” said Mrs. Bingo, 
sweetly. ‘What would you say, now, if I 
should say that a telegram has come for 
you fr” 

“Aha! | knew it. I've been expecting 
that telegram all the afternoon. Whereis 
it?’ impationtly. 

“T’li get it. Bat, dear, | thought it best 
to open it. You didn’t mind, did you, 
dearest ?"’ 

“Certainly not. It’s only a matter of 
business, From Jack Enslow, ain’t it?’’ 

“Yes, dear.”’ 

“Tinportant meeting to-night. 
miust be there, doesn’t he?’ 

* Yes, dear.’”’ 

“T knew it,” said Bingo, rubbing his 
hands. <‘Well, i'll bave to rush off after 
dinner. Sorry for you, my dear, but you 
know business inust be attended to.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, darling. But don’t 
you want to see the message 7”’ 

“Why should 1? You opened it, read 
it, like the good wife that you are, and I 
think that | can trust you. Jack wants 
me,” delightedly, “that’s all, and I must 
gO. 

“But there was one thing more he said, 
my pet.’’ 

“Ob, there was?’’ suspiciously. 
what was it?” 

“He says he’s got front row seats,”’ re 
plied irs. Bingo, all smiles. 


- oe 


Says | 


“Well, 


W batever may be the cause of blanch 
ng, the hair may be restored to its or gi- 


= r by the use of that potent remedy 


. ogetabie Sicilian Hair Renewer 
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KADWAY’'S READY RELIFF Is safe, reliable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
widing tone to the one and tnetting to renewed and 
increased vigor the slumbering vitality of the physical 
structure, and through (his healthfal stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN ts driven 
away, and a natural condition restored, It ts thus 
that the READY KELI*F Is se alimirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which fs sure te result from the use of many of 
the so-called paiu remedies of the day. 


It Is Highly Important That 
Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


Every 





Always in the house. Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of paiu or sickness. There is voth- 
ing in the werld that will stop pain or arrest the 
eT a of disease as quick as the READY KE- 
ARF. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after readin 
this advertisement need anyone SUFFER WIT} 
PAIN. 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatisin, lumbago, pains and weakness 
in the back, ——< kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurtsy, swelling of the joints and pains of all kinds, 
the application of RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure, 

Internally—A half lo a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will, ina few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Ner- 
Vousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatulency, 
and all internal pains. 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and ali other Malarious, Bilious 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, so 
quickly 4s RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 


I’rice, 30 cents per bottle, Sold by all Draggists. 





Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of in jents of extraordinar 
medical properties, essential J gard heal, repair an 
invigorate the broken down and wasted budy. | Qutck, 
Pleasant, safe and permanent in its treatment cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolvent excel all 


| remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, 


Constitutional and Skin Liseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER ©OM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, DMabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water is thick, 


| cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
“You don’t suppose I would ask you | 


that question if 1 expected one, do you?” | 


egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous 9 ap pee and white bonedust deposits, 
and when there is @ pricking, burning sensation when 
passing Water, and pee in the smallof the back and 
pons the loins, Sold by all druggists. Price, Une 
Jollar. 





adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. For the cure of all dis 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kic- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constips 
tion, Costiveness. 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Billousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from dl+- 
eases of the digestive organs: Coustipation, luwar’ 
piles, fullness of blood in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, fullness 
or weight of the stomach. sour eructations, sinking 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffocating sens 
tions when in a lying posture, dimness of vision, ( 
or webs before the sight, fever and dull pain in t 
heml, deficiency of perspiration, yellowness of 6 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, chest, limbs, and suc 


den flushes of heat, burning in the flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free | 
system of all the aLove-named disorders 


Send to DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 E 
Street, New York, for Book of Advice 


Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists 


Charlie’s Luck. 


BY Ww. 4 








Hutchinson ?” 

This question was asked Mr. Jobn 
Holbrook, senior partner of the firm 
of Holbrook and Hutcbinson, solicitors 
and land agents, one certain morning, 
in the latter end of September, as ne en- 
tered his office in the principal street of 
the old cathedral town of Dullminster. 

His partner, Tom Hutchinson, without 
looking Up from the papers he was 1 ead- 
ing, answered in the negative. 

“Well,’’ continued the senior member ot 
the firm, ‘‘we must exhaust every effort to 
tind the missing deed. There is a letter by 
this morning’s post from Mr. Arnold, 
authorizing us to increase the reward to a 
thousand pounds,” 

“That ought to bring it to light, if it isin 
existence,” said Tom Hutchinson. 

And he threw down his papers, and 
wheeled his office chair to face Mr. Charles 
Wilson, aged twenty-two, with legal aspira- 
tions, who was “reading” in the office of 
this celebrated firm. 

“Wilson,,’ he said, “write out another 
advertisement, in the Arnold case, and 
take it round to the “(iazette’ office.’ 

‘Yes, sir,” answered the young man. 

And he took a sheet of paper and be- 
gan to write. 

After awhile he read the following, and 
the firm agreed that it was the proper 
thing— 

“To Solicitors’ Clerks and Otbers:—la- 
formation wanted of a certain parchment 
deed, given by Andrew Sharp to Arcbi- 
bald Arnold, conveying to the said Archi- 
bald Arnold a certain plot of valuable 
building land, containing about five acres, 
more or less, situated in the City of Lon- 
don, said deed having been given in the 
year 1845, This deed was lost or stolen some 
tifteen years ago, and anyone furnishing 


Ate news from the case this morning, 


information which will lead to its recov-— 
ery, will receive a reward of one thousand 


pounds, by applying to Holbrook and 
Hutchinson, Solicitors, etc., Dallminster, 
Chalksbire,”’ 

“You'd better take it round at once,’’ | 
said the head of the firm. 

And the young man left the office to per- 
form the errand. 

Messrs. Holbrook and Hutchinson’s ar- 


ticled clerk was @ poor young man—poor | 
—but he bad a stout heart and great ambi- | 


tion, and although he found it a serious 
matter to make both ends meet, he was 
studying very hard to perfect himself for 
his profession, after which auspicious 
event, he felt that all would be plain sail- 
ing. 

He had rosy dreams sometimes ofa future | 
after fame and wealth should bave fallen 
to his share, and the central figure of these 
dréams was pretty Madge Bevan, wlio was 
nearly as poor as himself, and whom he 
had loved ever since he was a boy at 
school, 

“If | could find the missing deed,’’ be 
thought, as he hurried to the newspaper 
office, “all would be well. A thousand 
pounds would give me a good startin life, 
and I could make dear Madge bappy, and 
lift the burden of the support of her mother 
from her trail shoulders, I shall be ad- 
mitted to practice on my own account next 
term, and it will be pretty up-bill work at 
first, unless I havea reserve capital. By- 
the-way,’’ he muttered aloud, ‘‘1 promised 
Madge to take tea with them this even- 
Ing.’’ 

Charlie Wilson had expended a great 
déal of thought on the most important fac- 
tor in the great land case of Arnold vs. 
Sharp, the missing deed to the immensely 
Valuable lot of building tand, and for the 
Past month he had spent his idié moments 
Vining inarine stores, in the faint bope 
o' somewhere ranning across the parch- 
nent 

In the course of his search he had over- 
hauled tons of old paper, but so far he 
could discover not the slightest trace of 
(hé6 missing document, and hundreds ot 
Others who had been temonted by the large 
reward offered for its discovery, were 
eyually unsuccessful, 

To-day he thought wore about the deed 
‘han he did of Coke and Blackstone, and 
W4s sO restless and pre-occupied that when 
the clock struck three he laid aside bis 
books and left the office. 

Mrs. Bevan and her pretty daughter lived 
nh an old farm-bouse in the suburbs of 
Dullminster, 

Madge was employed as a copyist in a 


Private firm, and usually finished her 
4Y 8 work at four ‘clock 

t - Che e | 
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THE SATURDAY 


They walked home together, and Charlie 
of course spoke of the missing deed. 

They amused themsei vas with discussing 
what they wouid do with the reward, sup- 
posing they should chance to find the im- 
portant document, and were talking in this 
ridiculous strain when they reached 
Madge’s home. 

‘Tea is ready,” says Mrs. Bevan, greet- 
ing Charlie, kindly, “and I've opened a jar 
of my home made strawberry jam just for 
your benefit.”’ 

“I know it’s excellent,” said Charlie; 
and be seated himself beside Madge. 

While Mra, Bevan poured Gut the tea be 
removed the cover of the jam-pot. Sud- 
denly he turned pale, his lower jaw 
dropped, aud he sat gazing fixedly like 
one spellbound, 

“Are you ill, Charlie?” cried Madge, 
springing to her feet. 

“You haven't come upon one of those 
nasty beetles!” exclaimed Mrs. Bevan, 
suspending the teapot in mid air. 

“No, no!" gasped Charlie, after a time. 
“It’s nothing. I shall be all right directly. 
It’s—it’s the thousand pounds !”’ 

He seized the piece of parchment that 
had covered the jam-pot, and bending 
over, began to decipber the written charac- 
ters upon it. 

‘*Witness this my hand—Andrew Sharp 
—witness !’’’ he muttered, and then raised 
his head and turned to Madge, who was 
bending over his chair, with a glad light 
in bis blue eyes, “I’ve found it, dear!” 
he cried, 

“What?” 

“A part of the missiug deed, and now, if 
we can trace the rest,’’ he cried, excitedly, 
“our fortune’s made !"’ 

“Mercy on us!” gasped Madge, begin 
ning tocry, In her bewilderment. 

“Did you ever !’’ ejaculated Mrs, Bevan, 
aud ip her excitement she dropped the tea- 
pot to the floor, smasbing it into bits. 
‘‘Madge,”’ she finally managed to say,**the 
rest of the jars are in the cellar, on the 
swinging shelf,”’ 

Charlie dashed down the cellar stairs, 
and there, on ashelf inthe middle of the 
cellar, were two dozen crockery jars, lack- 
ing one, each with a piece of parchment 
tied over it for a cover, 

“Take them upstairs!’’ he ordered to 
"Mrs. Bevan and Madge, who had followed 
| bina. 

And he gathered up as many of the jars 
as he could carry. 

When they were placed on the table he 
removed the covers, 

It was ap anxious moment, and bis hand 
trembied as he fitted the bits together. 

At last the thing took definite shaps. 
Not a line was wanting. A faw of the 
| **whereas,’’ and “provided also’s’’ were # 

trifle sticky, and a few of the words had 
lost a letter or two, but the main poin s 
were all there, and Charlic Wilson fairly 
danced with glee. 

‘“W bere did you get it ?’”’ he asked turn- 
ing to Mrs. Bevan. 

“] had no idea the paper was of any 
value,” answered that good lady, ‘and I 
selected it from a number that I found in 
the attic, because it was parchment. They 
were there when we moved into the house, 
and I expect they were left by Mr. Arnold, 
the owner of the property,when a6 inoved 
out.”’ 

‘“Arnold—”’ began Charlie. 

“Yos—Mr. Archibald Arnold tle owns 
this house and land, but the proporly is 
managed by an agent.’ 

That explains it,”’ said the young man. 
“Mr. Archibald Arnold is the plaintiff in 
the suit.’”’ 

“Well, I’m giad it 4 found, although they 
were excellent covers, Sit down and eat 
your tea.”’ 

“f can't stop,” cried Charlis, reaching for 


his hat. 

He put tbe precious 
pocket, and proceeded, with ai possitie 
speed, to the office of Holbrook and 
Hutchinson. 

His employers had not yet gone home, 
and Charlie laid the disjointed document 
before them on the big office table. 

One glance convinced them thar their 
clerk had secured the long-lost deed, and 
the goud news was telegraphed to their 
client, who came on the next day, and 


eovers mo tls 


told him the atory. 

At its close he drew a check for a thous- 
and pounds payatie to Ch srlie’4sorder, and 
the following month Charlie and Madye 
were married. 

Mr. Arnold won bis suit, and on6 day 
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Mr. acd Mrs. Wilson and irs. Bevan still 
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worth a hundred times a thousand pounds 
to me,” 

A few days afterwards a letter was re- 
ceived addressed to Mra. Charles Wilson, 
inclosing a very kind note and a deed to 
the old farm-house and the plot of ground 
in the centre of which it stood, ‘‘given,’’ as 
the letter read, “in token of my apprecia- 
tion of the great service you have rendered 
me.” 

Charlie is quite a distinguished solicitor 
now, and every year his wife sends a jar of 
strawberry jamto Mr. Archibald Arnold, 

a a a 


LANGUAGE IN A Dog's Tatt.—In the care 
of all bunting-dogs, such as fox hounds or 
wolves, which pack together, the tail is 
carried aloft, and ts very free in movement 
It is also frequently rendered wore con- 
spicuous by the tip being white, and this 
is almost invariably the case when the 
hounds are of mixed color. 

When ranging the long grasa of the 
prairie or jungle, the raised tips of the 
tails would often be all that an individual 
member of the band would see of its fel- 
lows, There is no doubt that hounds 
habitually watch the tails of those in front 
of them when drawing a covert. 

If w faint drag is detecied suggestive of 
the presence of a fox, but scarcely sult 
cient to be sworn to vocally, the tall of the 
finder is at once set in motion, and the 
warwer the seent the quicker does it wag 
Others, seeing the signal, quickly join the 
first, and there is an assemblage of waving 
tails before even the least whimper is 
beard. 

Sboulid the drag prove a doubttul one, 
the hounds separate again, and the waving 
coases; but, if it grows slronger when tol 
lowed up, the wagging becomes more and 
more emphatic, until one after another the 
hounds begin to whine and give tongue, 
and stream off in Indian file along the jine 
of seent. 

When the pack is in full ery upona 





strong scent, the lails cease to wave, bulare 
carried aloft in full view. The moment 
when the dog most enjoys life isthe mo 
ment when he sights gaine, That moment 
is the time when when he wags his tail 
most vigorously in order to announce his 
discovery to his fellow-dogs, 

In this way, by the habit of association, 
he got to wagging bis tail whenever le was 
pleased; 


the wagying of @ dog's tail under pleasur- 
able einotion can be traced directly to the 
time when the dog used his tail as a signal | 
of the discovery of his prey, 
— ~<a 
CLEANING TIN) Wakk —Acids should 
never bo employed to clean tin ware, be- 
cause they attack the metal, and remove it 
from the iron of which it forin* «thin coat, 


and the more pleased he tx the | 
more vigorously he wags bis tail, ao that | 


Thousands Sold at $2.50, 


NOW OFFERED FREE. 
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We refer to articles made of tin plate, 
which consists of iron covered with tin. 
Rub the article first with rotten-stone and 
aweet oil, then finish with whitening and a 
piece of sott leather. Articles made 
wholly of tin should be cleaned in the 
sane) manner, In a dry atmosphere 
polished tin ware will remain bright fora 
long period, but it soon becomes tarnished 
by moist air. 


“BE SURE TO READ THIS. 


Dhar reader. if ur bhete de falling ont and you whah 





Vo and rewalo a oboe wrowth of ‘bhaty sain, write 
ot tie bewstuagg tte ent stam, anc - will give 
you Presi he Griforraatheen Yoon will see thie only onee 
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PRIZES ON PATENTS 


How to get 4100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune, 


We secure patents and to induce people 
to keep track of their bright ideas we offer 
a prize of one hundred dollars to be paid 
on the first of every month to the person 
who submits to us the most meritorious 
invention during the preceding month, 
We will aleo advertise the invention free 
of charge in the National Reeorder, a 
weekly newspaper, published in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which bas an extensive circula- 
tion throughout the United States and ts 
devoted to the interests of inventors, 

Not so HARD AS TT SHEMS 

The idea of betng able to invent some- 
thing strikes inost people as being very 
dificult; this delusion the Company wishes 
to dispel. It is the simple things and 
w#imall inventions that make the greatest 
amount of money, and the complex ones 
are seldom profitable, Almost everybody, 
al some Litne Or another, conceives an idea, 
which, if patented, would probably be 
worth to him «a fortune. Unfortunately 
such ideas are usually dismissed without 
theught. The sitpie inventions like the 
car window whch could be easily slid up 
and down without breaking the passenger's 
back, the sauce pan, the collar button, the 
nut lock, the bottle stooper, the snow 
shovel, are things that almost everyone 
8668 BOING Way Of linproving upon, and it 
is these kind of inventions that bring the 
Kreatest returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end 


| of each month, whether the application 


has been actlod upon by the Patent Office 
or now Every competitor must apply for 
a patenton his invention through us, aod 
whether he secures the prise or not, the 


| inventor will have « valuable patent. 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JoOuN WEDDERBURN, Gon'l Manager, 
615 F St. N. W., Washington, D.C, 
PS. The responsibility of this com- 
pany inay be judged from the fact that its 
stock Ia held by sbout seventeen hundred 
of the leading uswapapers of the United 
Staton, 
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SAMANTHA at SARATOGA. 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’ S WIFE 
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The book was written under the 1 ispira ofas if season ‘sid the world 
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Humorous. 


loon t be dikcouraged, keepon tryin 
An’ you * tye aia? 
Sarrreetitnen the ery eh terwmt tin 
Pradla vig t west fet 
Ends in a setrike A match, 
In the m t the fog— The letter ©, 
A good round fyure The fat woman's 


at the wu 


A pair: f opera plasses Two drinks 


ret ween bie t 

When a wir! turns her best youny man 
dow! ‘ . t na the gas up 

When the weather forecaster predic t* 
acold wave t tiloeen teome, it may be re 
ferred ts failure 

Jimmy (ome on: let’s run across 
the atreet I i Waitu tmiinute! The 
nlm tany tie 1 comin nowt 

“Tk younsy Jimkios improving im bis 
vie ‘ n ] lune hither becw teu 
prowly ‘ ettin ised tar tt 

Tommy hather, what are Lords ? 
Pautive I ‘ ertain persons of the kag 

«! t I ny And are their chil 
ire ‘ 

Thott What's the diflerence be 
twee ‘ ‘ pee men steolotem: “‘talve 
ity i \ wiev are’ tie | on 
hand 

Ke pyourt nibbles to yourse!l{,”> says 
at ! “ ‘ na hel thet yru nie 
tuk ir t ‘ f the vnan while walillny 
tor te 

Mer. Cecil Dy My little man, do you 

» 4) . ' Tittle Th Well 
whnt « I ast my wiles wale with 
meforif ta t 

‘The telephone is ike a woman, it 
tellin eweoryt t hew “Yes, that's #0 
And its 4 sworn, too: TC tells m thiiny 
jtrst neil ‘ ft 

Junior So you didu’t propose to her, 
after al Was No nnd Don mot potupy te 
When b yceot te er house DT found ler clastig a 
Inicptimes WIE a lerepeens 

Teacher Suppose you had 30> dol- 


lars, and ve lollurs away, how would you 


i 4 ates you had left! Herigetat 


trary Ia pinsat Ghose 


sseartal 


Wieway, who bas been suflering tor 
Crore ter thee r’s ehuals 
Dike your png Barber “How's that, sir? 


Wipway “lt flerground.” 


brat toe “LT wieah you were 


(haves visitor, in Council Chamber 


“And this te yvour City Council? Are there 
many betes ten im fe? Resident: Bist 
Heastnen” TDhey reall here for bustness!” 


“Well, Mr. 


(sas Man, to consumer : 


C hitb if ye expect your gas bill to le 
Mifiiiesr you stould ee nOrea economy (aon 
miithet Vod what dea you charge for that’ 


Farmer Chubbs: *'Phat gal you pot 
frome the clty) Mrandy, don’t know nuthin’ 
M randy, sad Tkonow that, Zach Sut she 
oomhtte TL yothernt one o' them titelligence 
attics 


Biobbs > “LT sent a dollar the other day 


tontnan whoadvertised to vive toformation 


cree thee Gee ive Oey Slobtba: "What wae 
t j tos “The wrote back and told mie net 
Ger erties) ane yy thacore 


‘Madam, would you kindly subscribe 


rroeoethitige for the iwisstonms tm Africa’ The 

money wt «teed for the comversion of 
erates “Very well) you tiay have 

“ tren converted, and send the bill te 


limson: “‘Tlow do you know. that 


enater Cushtt spent a fortune in trying to 
wet elected Weed “low? Because wher 

wa ete ! flew tnto a rage, and tna 
vio t av ‘ virtue denounced his tiva 


fo t the Leyishlature 


brought back the 
at: “Look (ere, Mister 


\ ‘ woey Ching abut theo tian 
lve twiekted € round, «a 
twisted tt rouwid, but sors 

abit ‘ in getoutof it 

Poitupletas My father-in-law has a 
\ , \t week, and bo mist ywive tin 


! “tlave you dectded whit 
t ‘ ‘ ' Pttitsobk To stiall sermet tite a 
tor wit the words, ‘The Lord Loveth a 


Miss Tackbay, of Boston, at the tele 


ihe . “ t Mr. “outhehbureh “it's 
he ve fiance Miss Buckbay, coldly: “You 
are iv fla ‘ cigrer I cannot trust my 
ifs t in who mays, ‘Tt's re 
t ‘ 
lramy Mister, I'ma loaferin’ vaya 
t askin you to waste any 
conie oe, terat Tmipatient citi 
‘ We t t you want? But if 
‘ an ities t prieoces you 
le I street on 
le ! lored witness, ‘*] 
alicia > t it wvye at 


THE SATURDAY 


QQUREN VicroRia —-The Queen dees much 
work which never appears to the public 
view. In one year she has read not less 
than twenty eight thousand despatches, 
Every day the sealed boxes are brought to 
hor wherever she is, bexes filled with 
government documents and the daily re- 
port of the Prime Minister duties constrain 
Hor Mejosty to follow atrictly her own 
routine, from which she is loth to deviate. 
Steosin constant comuupnication with ber 
Cabinet Ministers, and, as Melbourne, 
Palmerston, Disraeli and Gladstone have 
often proved, she displays rare ability and 
discriminating tactin the handling of tbe 
most delicate and important matters of 
public business, 

Her band had signed more state papers, 
with larger results, than any otherswaying 
the rod of empire today, It bas been re- 
verently Kissed by men and women whose 
names will live tor many generations—by 
Wellington and Macaulay, by Peel and 
Tennyson, by Peabody and Lowell, and 
thousands of the gifted, the generous, the 
brave and the fair who have moved through 
the pure halls of ber court. 

The (Jueen when young was somewhat 
hasty tempered, and even now tbe native 
fire of her ancestry flashes up at intervals 
for # brief space. Her life and character 
met their saving balance in her consort, 
Albert the Good, the Prince of SaxeCoburg. 
“Ile reverenced his courcience as bis king, 
and made his glory the redressing of hu 
toan wrong.’’ 

Kor Victoria the light of life vanished 
when the Prinee Consort died 
lo the full his value as her chiet adviser, 
bul she also knew, and with a knowledge 
no one else shared, that though she was 
earth's greatest monarch, the awful loneli- 
ness of a solitary pathway stretched before 
her, a loneliness which could end only 
with the ending of death. She cast berself 
across the bed where Prince Albert had 
lain and piteously cried, ‘There is no one 
near me to call ine Victoria now.” 


rt 


Pack Surrvep.—Cherlie, a bright four- 
year old, although a good boy as boys go, 
KOMmeLIINes gives Occasion for serious re- 
proof from his mother. On a recent oc- 
casion of this sort Charlie began looking 
when his mother took him to 
task for it, and told him that he ought to 
look pleasant. But his face continued to 
wrinkle, till his mother remarked, “Why, 
Charlie, 1 ain astonished to see you mak- 
ing faces at your mother,’”’? Charlie bright- 
ened up at onee, and retorted. “Why, 1 
meant to laugh, but, mama, iny face 
a ipped.”’ 

Se et 


rather sour, 


Tuk Empress Catherine, noticing that 
the beautiful Mile. Potoeka, who had 
lately come to court, bad no pearls, im- 
mediately commanded atancy dress ball, 
to which the wirl was bidden to come asa 
Then, while Mile. Potocka 
Kun press dipped a superb 
necklace of pearls into the pall she car 


milkrnaid 
was dancing, the 


ried, and at ber exclamation of wonder, 


maid: “It is only the milk, which has 


” 


curdled, 
SS — aE —— 

Tatbon: "You promised me faithfully 
vesterdav morning that you would call in 
and settle for that suit last night, if it 
" (ius de Smith: “Yes, 
butie didn’t rain pitehforks,” 


rained pilchforks 


I know; 


She knew | 


EVENING POST. 


Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


AYERS 


Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. : 


Use Ayer's Hair Vigor for Color. 


DULLAKD & UU., 


TOUPEE 





res i223 ms 


1 \ CHESTNUT ST. Q 


Philadelphia, 
~ 
Premier Artistes * 


INHAIR.™ \ 


Inventors of the CELEBRATE) GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEERS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 

| Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 

measure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOUPEEBS AND BCALPS, | FOR Wigs, INCHES. 


INCHBEA, No.1. The round of the 
No.1, The round of the| head. 


hem, No.2. From forehead over 
No. 2. From forohead the head to neck, No. 2. 
back as far as baid. | No.3 From ear tw ear 
| No, 3. Over forehead as over the top. 
far as required. |} No.4 From ear ear 
No. 4. (ver the crown | round the cebthend. 
of the head. | 
They have always ready for sale a splendid Sweck of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupess, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Kraida, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment to the Union, 
Letters from any part of the worid will receive at- 
tention. 


Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract for the 
Hair. 


This preparation bas been manufactured and soid ta 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium wheo the 
Haltr is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., to send her a bottle of their Hervanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
in England, 








MKS. KDMONDSON GORTER. 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

i have used ‘‘Dvellard’'s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great alvantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, aud has been kept by it 
in ite wonted thickness and strength, It te the best 
wash | have ever used. 
| A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
| TO M8, KICHAKD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila, 
| I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
| the ‘‘Dvllard’s Herbanium Extract,’ and 1 do no, 

know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 

aud healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
£x-Member of Congresa, 5th District. 
| Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
appile! professionally by 


DOT LARD & CO.,,| — 
12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
1-ADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTIVE. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
| ployed 


Nov., 29, 84. 











Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after November 18, 1894. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 


| Buffalo Day Exprese ue a and Dining Car), dafly, 


9.@mam, vial, V. 

suffale and Chicago Esp aed Mt as Stesping C ars), 
daily, 64% om, 945 pm, vial. Vv. 
Williamsport Express, wee k-days, 4. x x Mam, 4 
pm Daily (Sleeper: 11.3) om, 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du toils Express (Sleeper) 
daily, except Saturday, J1.4' pm 


Fok NEW YORK. 


4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train), 4.30, 9.50, 11.35 a m, 
(12.27, pm frum 24th and Chestnut streets- Dining 


(ar), 1. a, 3.50 15, 16.12 from 24th Chestnut) 
4.2 (dining cars. p m, 12.10 might. — 4.10, 
5.2, 90am, 12.4, 24 p m, (6.12 fre th and 


Chestnut, )* 2 (dtaln iB car) P m. 12.10 nt ht. 

Leave New York, fest of we & street, 4.30. 8.90, 
9, 1.0, 11.0 am, 1m, 4.0. 5.00, 6.00, 
7.%, 4.45 pm, 12.15 night. Sundays, 4.39, 8.30, 9.00, 
1.40 | m, 1.3, 5.00, 6.00pm, 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express tratnsand sleeping cars 
on night trains to and from New York. 

Fo BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND ery 
IN LEFHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, ¢ 
8.00, 9.00 am, 2.00, 4.40, 5.0, 6. 9.4 p m. -_ 
days 4.77, 5.05, 9.00 am. 4.15. 6.4. 9.0 p m. 

(9.45 pm, dally does not connect for Fasten, ) 

FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Phouixvilie and Pottstown-— Express, 4,35, 10.00 

am, 12.4, 4.00. 6.02, 11.3 pm. Accom., 4, * a 7.4, 


pm. Sunday —Ex 
Accom,, 7.3%, 11.42 a m, 


11,08 aim, 1.40, 4,42. 5.227 
4.0, 9.05 am, 11.9%) pm, 
5.3, pm. 

For Rew ling Express, 6.25, 10.00 a m, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 
i. pm. Accom., 4.2, 7.4, am, 1.40, 4.22, 5.22 
7.0 pm. Sunda qo 4.00, 9.066 a m, 11.” 
pm. Accom., 7.8 am, 5.3 pm. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg Express, 8.35, 10.00 a 
m, 4.40, 602 p m Accom., 4. am, 7.0) p m. 
Sunday —F.xrpress, 4.0, am. 

For Pottsville Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.02, 


1.9 pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.40 am, 1.4 pm, Sun- 
day -Fxpress, 14.0, 9.065 am, 1.30 pm. Accom., 
2p m 


For Shamokin and Willlamsport. Express, 8.45, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.3) p m. Sunday—Expreass. 9.% a m, 
1.30pm. Additional for Shamokin Express, week- 
days, 6.°2 pm Accom 4.2) am. Sundays -Ex 
press, 4.00 am 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and Soeuth Street Wharves;: 
Week-days- Express 9. am., 2.90, 4.00, 5.0 pm. 
Accom., 5.0)am, 5.45pm. Sundays - Express, 9.00, 
0. am. Aceom., §.004a m. 4.4) p im, 

Parior Cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days. 5.00 am, 5.00 p m, 

Lakewood, week-days, §8.00am, 4.15 p m,. 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Browi and Chestout, 4% Chestnut street, » S 
Tenth street, 6098, Third street, 3962 Market street and 
al stations. 

Union Transfer Compan will call for and check 
baggage from hotels aud residences. 

Il. A SWEIGARD, (. G. HANCOCK, 
Geveral Superintendent, General Passenger Agent. 


tf YOU WANT INFORMASION ABOUT 


INI 


ty tress 





letter or postal ca 
THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
WEODERBURN, * >. 
O. Box 462, Ww. I ° ’ 


PENSIONS PROCURED FOR 
SOLDIERS, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 


A.ao, for Soldiers ind Saflors disabled tn the line of 
duty ‘nthe regular Armyor Na\v simeethe war 
Burvivers of the Indian wars of 1882 ¢t > 1842,a 
tle or “t lows, Ow entithd Old and retected claim 
& foe ty T ‘e °Y entitle’ to higher rates 
Berd fom * cew laws. No charge for advice. No “ 
aptl) eu cemeful. 





OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENERS ) 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00, Send 
for Cirewlar. C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 
227 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





you a FREE Clairvoyant diagnosts 
| of te disease if vou will send me a 
your hair, name, age aud sx. 


i Mt "LER BAGLEY, OMAIIA, NEB 





¢ FAT PEOPLE ° 


Park Obesity Pilis reduce your weight 15 Ibs a month. 


WO STARVING wrinkles or inary. N20 EIFEFRIMENT positive 
telief. Price $2.00 ty mail prepaid, "particulars [sealed] Me 


PARK KEMEDY CO., Boston, Mass, 
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the 


Even 


v1 ;v1 7 
COT MKlLbIOnN 


than a 


OvVer a { 


little 


plain ar a charm ts 
added to things 


pig in the picture 


man with a 


> 1 
But ater 


is a 


dirty collar 










‘Tris a solid cake a 
~ Try if inyour next house-cleaning=— 


more agrecaD.: 
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